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THE GREAT GLADSTONE MYTH! 


In the post - Christian myths of 
the Teutonic race settled in England 
no figure appears more frequently and 
more mysteriously than that of Glad- 
stone, or Mista Gladstone. To un- 
ravel the true germinal conception 
of Gladstone, and to assign to all the 
later accretions of myth their proven- 
ance and epoch, are the problems 
attempted in this chapter. It is 
almost needless (when we consider 
the perversity of men and the lasting 
nature of prejudice) to remark that 
some still see in Gladstone a 
shadowy historical figure. Just as 
our glorious mythical Siegfried has 
been falsely interpreted as the 
shadowy traditional Arminius (the 
Arminius of Tacitus, not of Leo 
Adolescens,) projected on the mists of 
the Brocken, so Gladstone has been 
recognised as a human hero of the 
Fourth Dynasty. In this capacity he 
has been identified with Gordon (pro- 
bably the north wind), with Spurgeon,” 
whom I have elsewhere shown to 
be a river god, and with Living- 
stone. In the last case the identity 
of the suffix “stone,” and the resem- 
blance of the ideas of “joy” and 
of “vitality,” lend some air of spe- 
ciousness to a fundamental error. 
Livingstone is ohne zweifel, a form 
(like Cox) of the midnight sun, now 
fabled to wander in the “ Dark Con- 


1A chapter from Prof. Boscher’s ‘ Post- 
Christian Mythology.’ Berlin and New York, 
A.D. 3886. 

2 Both these names are undoubtedly Greek 
neuter substantives. 
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tinent,’’ now alluded to as lost in the 
cloudland of comparative mythology. 
Of all these cobwebs spun by the 
spiders of sciolism, the Euhemeristic 
or Spencerian view—that Gladstone 
is an historical personage — has 
attracted most attention. Unluckily 
for its advocates, the whole contem- 
porary documents of the Fourth 
Dynasty have perished. When an 
over-educated and over-rated populace, 
headed by two mythical figures, Wat 
Tyler and one Jo,’ rose in fury against 
the School Boards and the Department, 
they left nothing but tattered frag- 
ments of the literature of the time. 
Conseyuently we are forced to recon- 
struct the Gladstonian myth by the 
comparative method, that is, by com- 
paring the relics of old Ritual treatises, 
hymns, imprecations, and similar re- 
ligious texts, with works of art, altars, 
and statues, and with popular tradi- 
tions and folk-lore. The results, 
again, are examined in the light of 
the Vedas, the Egyptian monuments, 
and generally of everything that, to 
the unscientific eye,seems most turbidly 
obscure in itself, and most hopelessly 
remote from the subject in hand. The 
aid of Philology will not be rejected 
because Longus, or Longinus, has 4 
meanly argued that her services must 
be accepted with cautious diffidence. 
On the contrary, Philology is the only 

3 Lieblein speaks (‘Egyptian Religion,’ 
1884, Leipzig,) of ‘‘the mythical name Jo.” 
Already had-Continental savants dismissed the 
belief in a historical Jo, a leader of the Demos, 

4 There seems to be some mistake here. 
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real key to the labyrinths of post- 
Christian myth. 

The philological analysis of the 
name of Gladstone is attempted, with 
very various results, by Roth, Kuhn, 
Schwartz, and other contemporary 
descendants of the old scholars. Roth 
finds in “Glad” the Scotch word 
“ gled,” a hawk or falcon. He then 
adduces the examples of the Hawk- 
Indra, from the Rig Veda, and of the 
Hawk-headed Osiris, both of them 
indubitably personifications of the 
sun. On the other hand, Kuhn, with 
Schwartz, fixes his attention on the 
suffix “stone,” and quotes, from a 
fragment attributed to Shakespeare, 
“the all-dreaded thunder stone.” 
Schwartz and Kuhn conclude, in har- 
mony with their general system, that 
Gladstone is really and primarily the 
thunder-bolt, and secondarily the 
spirit of the tempest. They quote an 
isolated line from an early lay about 
the “Pilot who weathered the 
storm,” which they apply to Gladstone 
in his human or political aspect, when 
the storm-spirit had been anthropo- 
morphised, and was regarded as an 
ancestral politician. But such scanty 
folklore as we possess assures us that 
the storm, on the other’ hand, 
weathered Gladstone; and that the 
poem quoted refers to quite another 
person, also named William, and 
probably identical with William Tell 
—that is, with the sun, which of 
course brings us back to Roth’s view 
of the hawk, or solar Gladstone, 
though this argument in his own 
favour has been neglected by the 
learned mythologist. He might also, 
if he cared, adduce the solar stone of 
De!phi, fabled to have been swallowed 
by Cronus. Kuhn, indeed, lends an 
involuntary assent to this conclusion 
(Ueber Entwick. der Muth.) when he 
asserts that the stone swallowed by 
Cronus was the setting sun. Thus we 
have only to combine our information 
to see how correct is the view of Roth, 
and how much to be preferred to that 
of Schwartz and Kuhn. Gladstone, 
philologically considered, is the “ hawk- 
stone,” combining with the attributes 


of the Hawk-Indra and Hawk-Osiris 
those of the Delphian sun-stone, which 
we also find in the Egyptian Ritual 
for the Dead.!. The ludicrous theory 
that Gladstone is a territorial surname, 
derived from some place, ‘“‘ Gledstane ”’ 
(Falkenstein), can only be broached by 
men ignorant of even the grammar 
of Sanskrit ; dabblers who mark with 
a pencil the pages of travellers and 
missionaries. We conclude, then, that 
Gladstone is, primarily, the hawk-sun, 
or sun-hawk, 

From philology we turn to the 
examination of literary fragments, 
which will necessarily establish our 
already secured position (that Glad- 
stone is the sun), or so much the 
worse for the fragments. These have 
reached us in the shape of burned and 
torn scraps of paper, covered with 
printed texts, which resolve them- 
selves into hymns, and imprecations 
or curses. It appears to have been 
the custom of the worshippers of 
Gladstone to salute his rising, at each 
dawn, with printed outcries of adora- 
tion and delight, resembling in 
character the Osirian hymns. These 
are sometimes couched in rhythmical 
language, as when we read— 

Bo . dstone, the pillar of the People’s 
10pes, — 
to be compared with a very old text, 
referring obscurely to “the People’s 
William,” and “a _ popular Bill,” 
doubtless one and the same thing, 
as has often been remarked. Among 
the epithets of Gladstone which occur 
in the hymns, we find “ versatile,” 
“ accomplished,” * philanthropic,” 
“ patriotic,” “statesmanlike,” “ sub- 
tle,” “eloquent,” “illustrious,” “ per- 
suasive,” “ brilliant,” “clear,” “un- 
ambiguous,” “resolute.” All of those 
are obviously intelligible only when 
applied to the sun. At the same 
time we note a fragmentary curse of 
the greatest importance, in which 
Gladstone is declared to be the be- 
loved object of “the Divine Figure 
from the North,” or “the Great 

1 ‘Le pierre sorti du soleil se retrouve au 
Livre des Souffles.” Lefébure, ‘ Osiris,’ p. 
204. Brugsch, ‘Shai-n. sinsin,’ i. 9. 
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White Czar.” This puzzled the 
learned, till a fragment of a Muel- 
lerian disquisition was recently un- 
earthed. In this text! it was stated, 
on the authority of Brinton, that 
“the Great White Hare” worshipped 
by the Red Indians was really, when 
correctly understood, the Dawn. It 
is needless to observe (when one is 
addressing scholars) that ‘“ Great 
White Hare” (in Algonkin, Mani- 
bozho) becomes Great White Czar in 
Victorian English. Thus the Divine 
Figure from the North, or White 
Czar, with whom Gladstone is mythi- 
cally associated, turns out to be the 
Great White Hare, or Dawn Hero, of 
the Algonkins. The sun (Gladstone) 
may naturally and reasonably be 
spoken of in mythical language as 
the “Friend of the Dawn.” This 
proverbial expression came to be mis- 
understood, and we hear of a Liberal 
statesman, Gladstone, and of his 
affection for a Russian despot. The 
case is analogous to Apollo’s fabled 
love for Daphne = Dahana, the Dawn. 
While fragments of laudatory hymns 
are common enough, it must not be 
forgotten that dirges or curses (Dire) 
are also discovered in the excavations. 
These Dire were put forth both morn- 
ing and evening, and it is interesting 
to note that the imprecations vented 
at sunset (“evening papers,” in the 
old mythical language) are even more 
severe and unsparing than those 
uttered (“morning papers”’) at dawn. 

How are the imprecations to be ex- 
plained? The explanation is not 
difficult, nothing is difficult—to a 
comparative mythologist. Gladstone 
is the sun, the enemy of Darkness. 
But Darkness has her worshippers as 
well as Light. Set, no less than 
Osiris, was adored in the hymns of 
Egypt, perhaps by kings of an invad- 
ing Semitic tribe. Now there can be 
no doubt that the enemies of Glad- 
stone, the Rishis, or hymn-writers 
who execrated him, were regarded 
by his worshippers as a darkened 
class, foes of enlightenment. They 
are spoken of as “the stupid party,” 


1 *Nineteenth Century,’ December, 1885. 


as “obscurantists,” and so forth, with 
the usual amenity of theological con- 
troversy. It would be painful, and is 
unnecessary, to quote from the curses, 
whether matins or vespers, of the 
children of night. Their language is 
terribly severe, and, doubtless, was 
regarded as blasphemy by the sun- 
worshippers. Gladstone is said to 
have “no conscience,” “no sense of 
honour,” to be so fugitive and evasive 
in character, that one might almost 
think the moon, rather than the sun, 
was the topic under discussion. But, 
as Roth points out, this is easily ex- 
plained when we remember the vicissi- 
tudes of English weather, and the in- 
frequent appeararices of the sun in 
that climate. By the curses, uttered 
as they were in the morning, when 
night has yielded to the star of day, 
and at evening, when day is, in turn, 
vanquished by night, our theory of 
the sun Gladstone is confirmed beyond 
reach of cavil; indeed the solar 
theory is no longer a theory, but a 
generally recognised fact. 

Evidence, which is bound to be con- 
firmatory, reaches us from an altar 
and from works of art. The one altar 
of Gladstone is by some explained as 
the pedestal of his statue, while the an- 
thropological sciolists regard it simply 
as a milestone ! In speaking to scholars 
it is hardly necessary even to touch on 
this preposterous fallacy, sufficiently 
confuted by the monument itself.- 

On the road into western England, 
between the old sites of Bristol and 
London, excavations recently laid bare 
the very interesting monument figured 
here. 








Though some letters or hieroglyphs 
are defaced, there can be no doubt that 
the inscription is correctly read G. O. M. 
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The explanation which I have pro- 
posed (Zeitschrift fiir Ang. Ant.) is 
universally accepted by scholars. I 
read Gladstonio Optimo Maxiino, “To 
Gladstone, Best and Greatest,” a form 
of adoration, or adulation, which sur- 
vived in England (like municipal in- 
stitutions, the game laws, and trial by 
jury) from the date of the Roman 
occupation. It is a plausible conjec- 
ture that Gladstone stepped into the 
shoes of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 
Hence we may regard him (like 
Osiris) as the sum of the monotheistic 
conception in England. 

This interpretation is so manifest, 
that, could science sneer, we might 
laugh at the hazardous conjectures of 
smatterers ignorant even of the gram- 
mar of Sanskrit. They, as usual, are 
greatly divided among themselves. The 
Spencerian or Euhemeristic school,— 
if that can be called a school 

** Where blind and naked Ignorance 

Delivers brawling judgments all day long 

On all things, unashamed,”— 

protests that the monument is a pe- 
destal of a lost image of Gladstone. 
The inscription (G. O. M.) is read 
“Grand Old Man,” and it is actually 
hinted that this was the petit nom, or 
endearing title, of a real historical 
politician. Weak as we may think 
such reasonings, we must regard them 
as, at least, less unscholarly than the 
hypothesis that the inscription should 


be read a 
90 M.” 


meaning “ ninety miles from London.” 
It is true that the site whence the 
monument was excavated is at a dis- 
tance of ninety miles from the ruins of 
London, but that is a mere coincidence, 
on which it were childish to insist. 
Scholars know at what rate such acci- 
dents should be estimated, and value 
at its proper price one unimpeachable 
equation like G. O. M.=Gladstonio 
Optimo Maximo. 

It is, of course, no argument against 
this view that the authors of the 
Dire regard Gladstone as a male- 
ficent being. How could they do 
otherwise? They were the scribes of 


the opposed religion. Diodorus tells 
us about an Ethiopian sect which 
detested the Sun. A _ parallel, as 
usual, is found in Egypt, where Set, 
or Typhon, is commonly regarded as a 
maleficent spirit, the enemy of Osiris, 
the midnight sun. None the less it is 
certain that under some dynasties 
Set himself was adored—the deity of 
one creed is the Satan of its opponents. 
A curious coincidence seems to show 
(as Bergaigne thinks) that Indra, the 
chief Indo-Aryan deity, was occasion- 
ally confounded with Vrittra, who is 
usually his antagonist. The myths of 
Egypt, as reported by Plutarch, say 
that Set, or Typhon, forced his way 
out of his mother’s side, thereby show- 
ing his natural malevolence even in 
the moment of his birth. The myths 
of the extinct Algonkins of the Ameri- 
can continent repeat absolutely the 
same tale about Malsumis, the brother 
and foe of their divine hero, Glooskap. 
Now the Rig Veda (iv. 18, 1-3) attri- 
butes this act to Indra, and we may 
infer that Indra had been the Typhon, 
or Set, or Glooskap, of some Aryan 
kindred, before he became the chief 
and beneficent god of the Kusika 
stock of Indo-Aryans. The evil 
myth clung to the good god. By a 
similar process we may readily account 
for the imprecations, and for the many 
profane and blasphemous legends, in 
which Gladstone is represented as 
oblique, mysterious, and equivocal. 
(Compare Apollo Loxias.) The same 
class of ideas occurs in the myths 
about Gladstone “in Opposition” (as 
the old mythical language runs), that 
is, about the too ardent sun of summer. 
When “in Opposition,” he is said to 
have found himself in a condition “ of 
more freedom and less responsibility,” 
and to “have made it hot for his 
enemies,” expressions transparently 
mythical. If more evidence were 
wanted, it would be found in the 
myth which represents Gladstone as 
the opponent of Huxley. As every 
philologist knows, Huxley, by Grimm’s 
law, is Huskley, the hero of a 
“husk myth” (as Ralston styles it), 
a brilliant being enveloped in a husk, 
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probably the night or the thunder- 
cloud, The dispute between Glad- 
stone and Huskley as to what occurred 
at the Creation is a repetition of the 
same dispute between Wainamoinen 
and Jonkahainen, in the Kalewala of 
the Finns. Released from his husk 
the opponent becomes Beaconsfield = 
the field of light, or radiant sky. 

In works of art Gladstone is repre- 
sented as armed with an axe. This, 
of course, is probably a_ survival 
from the effigies of Zeus Labran- 
deus, den Man auf Miinzen mit der 
streitaxt erblickt (Preller, i. 112). 
We hear of axes being offered to 
Gladstone by his worshippers. Nor 
was the old custom of clothing the 
image of the god (as in the sixth 
book of the ‘lliad’) neglected. We 
read that the people of a Scotch manu- 
facturing town, Galashiels, presented 
the Midlothian Gladstone (a local hero) 
with “trouserings,” which the hero 
graciously accepted. Indeed he was 
remarkably unlike Death, as described 
by Aischylus, “ Of all gods, Death only 
recks not of gifts.” Gladstone, on the 
other hand, was the centre of a lavish 
system of sacrifice—loaves of bread, 
axes, velocipedes, books, in vast and 
overwhelming numbers, were all dedi- 
cated at his shrine. Hence some have 
identified him with Irving, also a deity 
propitiated (as we read in Hatton) by 
votive offerings. In a later chapter 
I show that Irving is really one of 
the Asvins of Vedic mythology, “the 
Great Twin Brethren,” or, in mythic 
language, ‘the Corsican Brothers” 
(compare Myriantheus on the Asvins). 
His inseparable companion is Wilson- 
Barret. 

Among animals the cow is sacred 
to Gladstone ; and, in works of art, 
gems and vases (or “ jam-pots”). He 
is represented with the cow at his 
feet, like the mouse of Horus, of 
Apollo Smintheus, and of the Japanese 
God of Plenty (see an ivory in the 
Henley Collection). How are we to 
explain the companionship of the cow? 
At other times the Sun-hero sits be- 
tween the horns of the Cow-Goddess 
Dilemma, worshipped at Westminster. 
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(Compare Brugsch. ‘Religion und My- 
thologie der alten Aegypter,’ P. 168, 
“Die Darstellungen Zeigen uns den 
Sonnengott zwischen den Hirnern der 
Kuh sitzend.”) The idea of Le Page 
Renouf, and of Pierret and De Rougé, is 
that the cow is a symbol of some Glad- 
stonian attribute, perhaps “ squeez- 
ability,” aquality attributed tothe hero 
by certain [rish minstrels. I regard it 
as more probable that the cow is (as 
in the Veda) the rain-cloud, released 
from prison by Gladstone, as by 
Indra. At the same time the cow, in 
the Veda, stands for Heaven, Earth, 
Dawn, Night, Cloud, Rivers, Thunder, 
Sacrifice, Prayer, and Soma. We thus 
have a wide field to choose from, nor 
is our selection of very much import- 
ance, as any, or all, of these interpre- 
tations will be welcomed by Sanskrit 
scholars. The followers of McLennan 
have long ago been purged out of the 
land by the edict of Oxford against 
this sect of mythological heretics. 
They would doubtless have maintained 
that the cow was Gladstone’s totem, 
or family crest, and that, like other 
totemists, he was forbidden to eat 
beef, 

It is curious that on some old and 
worn coins we detect a half-obliterated 
male figure lurking behind the cow. 
The inscription may be read “Jo,” or 
“To,” and appears to indicate Io, the 
cow-maiden of Greek myth (see the 
‘Prometheus’ of A%schylus). 

In addressing scholars it is needless 
to refute the Euhemeristic hypothesis, 
worthy of the Abbé Banier, that the 
cow is a real cow, offered by a real 
historical Gladstone, or by his com- 
panion, Jo, to the ignorant populace of 
the rural districts. We have already 
shown that Jo is a mythological name. 
The tendency to identify Gladstone 
with the cow (as the dawn with the 
sun) is a natural and edifying ten- 
dency, but the position must not be 
accepted without further inquiry. 
Caution, prudence, a tranquil bal- 
ancing of all available evidence, and 
an absence of preconceived opinions, 
these are the guiding stars of com- 
parative mythology. 
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THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 


So much has been written and said 
about Egypt during the past few 
years that it may be asked, “ What 
circumstances can justify a further in- 
fliction upon such a tiresome subject ¢” 
The question is so reasonable that I 
will at once explain the motives which 
induce me to give publicity to the 
impressions produced upon my mind 
by a visit in November last to that 
interesting country. The circum- 
stances in which I visited it were 
in some respects exceptional, Ten 
years ago I left Egypt after a resi- 
dence of about four years, having in- 
terested myself in all its concerns, and 
especially in its financial position, and 
having mixed freely with its people, 
with whom I had the advantage of 
conversing in their own language. 
Thus, in revisiting the scene of former 
labours, I was perhaps enabled to 
realise more fully than those who had 
followed events from day to day the 
importance and significance of the 
changes which had taken place since 
Egypt was administered by a Govern- 
ment under British guidance. Over 
those who visited the country for 
the first time, I had the decided 
advantage of comparing the actual 
situation with well-known past condi- 
tions. Further, from a varied circle 
of acquaintances, both native and 
foreign, and in virtue of my absolutely 
independent position, I heard the 
views of all parties, from the con- 
tented foreign functionary to the 
rabid anti-British foreigner, and 
the simple peasant. I went to 
Egypt entirely unbiassed ; indeed, 
rather prepared to find the situation 
better than many supposed it. I 
heard with perfect impartiality what 
every one had to say, and I am cer- 
tain no one had cause to play a part 
before me. My motive, therefore, in 
writing my impressions upon some 


important questions affecting our 
position in Egypt is the belief that 
an altogether impartial opinion, in 
the exceptional circumstances just 
described, may prove interesting and 
profitable. 

The subject is one of far wider 
and more intense interest to our 
nation than I find is appreciated by 
the mass of the British public. It 
is no party question, but essentially 
an imperial one, involving our national 
honour and affecting the pockets of 
the British taxpayers. We have 
assumed in Egypt a position of the 
gravest responsibility, and it is now 
too late to examine whether the 
assumption of that responsibility was 
wise or necessary. My conviction is 
that a series of diplomatic acts, I had 
almost said errors, led us into respon- 
sibilities which wemight have avoided, 
and which there was no imperious 
necessity to assume ; but in the life of 
nations, as well as of individuals, 
there are often created situations from 
which retreat is impossible, and when 
the acts of yesterday can neither be 
ignored nor annulled to-day. 

tightly or wrongly, we upset the 
order of things which existed in 
Egypt, and in doing so, perhaps un- 
wittingly but no less truly, we excited 
foreign jealousies and aroused national 
and natural prejudices. We wrought 
havoc in our course with individual 
interests, and destroyed the fortunes of 
many. The ruins of Alexandria and 
the extinction of a trade with the 
Soudan which represented atthe lowest 
calculation a value of two millions 
sterling per annum are only some of 
the more palpable evidences of that 
havoc. We undertook the respon- 
sibility of guiding the destinies of a 
people who did not seek our guidance, 
and we promised to create a new order 
of administration which would be more 
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beneficial to the people than that 
which existed in the past. In our 
efforts to accomplish this we have 
already squandered some twenty mil- 
lions of British money, and, including 
indemnities, have burdened Egypt 
with some six or seven millions ster- 
ling, have sacrificed thousands of 
precious lives, and have lost to Egypt 
territory of vast extent and of vital 
importance to the tranquillity of what 
remains. ‘Terrible as all this seems to 
be, it is so well known that it requires 
no detailed proof to the even cursory 
reader of newspapers during the past 
three years. But what is still more 
sad is that our action, as far as I could 
see in Egypt, has been so barren of 
results as to fill us with feelings of 
despair. Thanks to a military occu- 
pation of the country by some fifteen 
thousand British soldiers, our road to 
India may be considered secure ; but 
every one of these soldiers is required 
to hold in check enemies which we 
should never have heard of had we 
not assumed our Egyptian responsi- 
bilities, and which probably would 
never have existed had we left the 
country alone. 

In these sentiments no one would 
more willingly advocate than I the 
oft-talked-of policy of scuttling from 
Egypt. But it is with infinite regret 
that I have been brought to the con- 
viction that such a policy is now 
impossible, and would involve disaster 
to Egypt, and dishonour as well as 
disaster to England. It would be to 
intensify all the evils we have already 
unintentionally caused to Egypt—to 
kill brutally the patient we had in 
moments of heedlessness interfered to 
possess and engaged to cure. I desire 
distinctly to be at one with my readers 
on this point ; for it is the conviction of 
the impossibility now to throw off the 
responsibilities we have assumed which 
leads me to examine the causes of the 
unsatisfactory position in Egypt, to 
indicate certain modifications in our 
mode of action, and to draw attention 
to evils which require to be remedied 
even at the cost of some inconvenience 
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to ourselves. The past as well as the 
present Government have invariably 
admitted that we cannot quit Egypt 
until we can leave behind us a settled 
Government ; and this essential con- 
tingency places the policy of scuttling 
in a future of which there is no 
possible vision in the present. The 
statement may be proper in diplomatic 
correspondence with other powers, 
but it is of no practical interest to the 
British public, whose purses and blood 
have to be drawn upon until that 
problematic contingency occurs, 

Some, and I found their number 
numerous among foreign residents of 
all nationalities in Egypt, advocate, 
as a remedy fora situation which they 
find intolerable, the taking over en- 
tirely by Great Britian of the govern- 
ment of Egypt; and another solution, 
of which we often hear, is the pro- 
claiming of a Protectorate by England. 
1 will not waste time in examining the 
possibility or the opportunity of either 
of these propositions. To my mind 
the first would be a folly, the second a 
useless formality. 

The only practical view of the ques- 
tion is this. Seeing that we cannot 
reverse our action in the past, can we 
not, guided by apparent defects in its 
execution hitherto, and undertaking 
courageously its manifest obligations, 
hope to redeem our pledges, and work- 
ing upon clearly defined lines gradu- 
ally obtain the objects we have in view? 
It is because I think we can that I 
undertake the invidious task of criti- 
cising what has been done, and the 
duty of stimulating the British public 
to discard from the consideration of 
the Egyptian question all party feel- 
ings, and to assist in the improvement 
of the material situation of Egypt. 

Our first necessity is clearly to define 
the position which England has taken 
up in regard to Egypt. Our direct 
interference in Egypt—an interference 
supported by a military foree—had, in 
general terms, three objects in view: 
first, to establish a settled native 
government there ; second, to advance 
the material interests of the country ; 
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and third, to see that its international 
engagements were properly respected. 
Such, I think, fairly represent the 
expressed views of the past and pre- 
sent government of England in regard 
to Egypt. «Now, the impression which I 
carried away with me from Egypt was, 
that the progress we have made and 
are making to the first and second of 
these objects is very small. 

Let us examine the situation in 
reference to the first of them. 
Tewfik Pasha, the Khedive-elect of 
England, seems to have an easy posi- 
tion, and looks the very picture of 
health and happiness. But ask whe- 
ther His Highness is gaining pos- 
session of the hearts of his people ; 
whether he is becoming such a part of 
the national existence as to give us 
the near prospect of seeing him the 
cherished father of his people—the head 
of an established order of things which 
exists on account of its inherent 
vitality? I am sorry to say that I 
did not meet any one who would have 
answered those questions affirmatively. 
On the contrary, the consensus of 
opinions which I heard was that 
Tewfik Pasha, notwithstanding his 
many deserving qualities, exists only 
as Khedive in virtue of the presence 
of British bayonets in the country. 
The Council of Ministers in Egypt 
means Nubar Pasha, just as the 
Liberal party in England means Mr. 
Gladstone. The reputation of Nubar 
Pasha is European. He is certainly the 
ablest man in Egypt, and a statesman 
who would make his mark in any 
country. Yet no one could pretend that 
the Council of Ministers in Egypt 
possesses the sympathy of the nation. 
Little need be said of the Legislative 
Assembly which forms part of the ad- 
ministrative machinery to which Lord 
Dufferin’s mission gave existence. It 
is treated as a kind of enfant terrible, 
whose voice is to be heard as little as 
possible, for it is sure to utter discord- 
ant notes. The fact is the Legislative 
Assembly simply expresses the unpo- 
pularity of the present administrative 
state of things. It is not that Tewfik 


Pasha is a bad Khedive, or that Nubar 

Pasha is an incompetent Minister. 

Quite the contrary. But it is that 

the foreign counsel which we impose 

upon them is too patent, too fussy, too 

arbitrary and too absorbing. They 

cannot acquire popular sympathy, for 

they are no other in the eyes of the 

people than the executive agents of a 

foreign power. No effort is made to 
conceal this foreign action. It is 

flaunted in the face of the public on 
every possible occasion, and served out 
to it in financial, judicial, and adminis- 
trative literature in foreign languages, 
which seem to know no end. We do 
not leave the initiative to the native 
rulers, but we take every means of 
demonstrating that all the initiative 
comes from foreigners. And as that 
initiative is most frequently the in- 
vention of Western innovators, incon- 
sonant with Eastern ideas, it is not only 
popularly distasteful, but renders the 
executive agents, through whom it is 
dispensed, odious to the country. The 
‘“masterful hand of the resident,’ to 
which Lord Dufferin alluded in his 
able report, would have been a hundred 
times more beneficial—for its essen- 
tial characteristic is that it works un- 
seen by the people, and does not lessen’ 
the prestige of the ruler. Our counsel 
in Egypt is not of the nature of advice 
given in a discreet and entirely confi- 
dential way, which may influence 
while publicly unheard of, but rather 
the noisy imposition of new-fangled 
schemes. Given that we wish to 
create a native government which pos- 
sesses the sympathy of the country, we 
have hitherto gone a strange way to 
work in its creation. We have seemed 
to fancy, or proceeded as if we fancied, 
that the foreign element we have put 
into the administration might become 
popular either from its individual cha- 
racteristics or from its exploits. No 
greater fallacy can be indulged in, and 
we shall never succeed in our objects 
until we frankly recognise this. The 

Egyptian people do not differ in this 

respect from any other peoples. It is 

in human nature that an element 
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foreign in sympathies, essentially dif- 
ferent in education and experience, 
destitute of the direct touch which 
comes from intercourse and knowledge 
of the language of the country, should 
be antipathetic to the native popula- 
tion. And it is in recognition of this 
fact that we preferred to select as our 
object the strengthening of a native 
element rather than the imposition of 
a foreign. But in the execution of our 
plan we have miserably failed. The 
task which we set ourselves was not 
the reformation of Egypt by substitut- 
ing a highly-civilised administration 
in place of a semi-civilised, but rather 
the gradual strengthening of the ex- 
isting semi-civilised organisation. This 
latter is a work of patience—the 
achievement of years of persevering 
effort, whose progress must not be 
judged by results obtained in a few 
months, but by a steady advance to- 
wards the desired object during a 
series of years. And yet we intro- 
duce in feverish haste far-reaching in- 
novations before the country is pre- 
pared for them ; ignore native opinion 
when it is not in harmony with our 
Western ideas; allow our agents to 
assume the part of initiators when 
their duty ought to be to eclipse them- 
selves as much as possible from public 
view ; and we impair the authority of 
the authorised native agents by the 
high-handed action of foreign function- 
aries. A few examples will suffice to 
justify this statement. 

An important foreign functionary 
was justly indignant at the number of 
persons he found under arrest during 
several months without trial; but his 
remedy of opening the prison doors 
and letting all go free was an unwise 
and high-handed proceeding, which 
might be justifiable on the part of a con- 
queror desirous of making himself popu- 
lar, but subversive of all discipline on 
the part of a subordinate functionary. 

We have introduced judicial innova- 
tions in regard to the forced sale of 
land for debt. However reasonable the 
measure may appear to Western legis- 
lators, it is entirely opposed to the 
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principles of legislation which have 
always existed in all Mussulman 
countries, where the doctrine is estab 
lished that “no sale or transfer of 
land can take place without the expres 

consent of the proprietor, except foi 
the unique purpose of public utility.” 
Under this system creditors and 
debtors had got along for centuries, 
and all conventions between the two 
had been established in conformity 
with these conditions. Justice at 
least demanded that in introducing 
an innovation which improved the 
position of the creditor, the terms o! 
the bargain to which the debtor ha 
consented, should have been modified 

Because the produce of the lan 
was the security of the debt, th 

debtor had consented to pay a usuri 

ous rate of interest; but when, by 

a forced innovation, the security oi 
the debt became supplemented by the 
land itself, no more than a legal rate 
of interest should have been accorded 
to the creditor. To the imprudence, 
therefore, of hastily modifying the long- 
established principles which had regu- 
lated the possession of property, was 
added a neglect of the first elements of 
justice towards the weakest of the two 
parties interested. Instead of content- 
ing ourselves with improving the ad- 
ministration of justice gradually, we 
introduce precipitately new principles 
of law ; and it is to such precipitate in- 
novations, which were entirely outside 
our programme, that we owe the largest 
amount of the antipathy and hostility 
to foreign intervention which exists in 
the great mass of the Egyptian people.’ 


1 In connection with the anti-Mussulman 
innovation of judicial sale of land for debt a 
circumstance often repeated to me shows how 
strong are the prejudices of the natives and 
how little confidence they have in the perma- 
nency of the present order of things. Even 
when the natives desire to acquire land exposed 
for sale judicially they prefer to pay a much 
higher price to a first purchaser who accepts 
the risk of what they consider an illegal sale, 
and who gives them a title-deed before a 
** Kadi.” They have the conviction that on 
the return of purely Mussulman jurisdiction 
in Egypt all the present judicial sales would 
be declared illegal and the title-deeds worthless. 
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Again, from time immemorial a 
common punishment in Egypt was 
what is known as the kourbash, a pun- 
ishment resembling the “cat o’ nine 
tails” in common use in our own 
country thirty years ago. The kour- 
bash was the weapon of order in the 
country. From sentimental motives 
we forced the native government, 
against its better judgment, to throw 
away that weapon, not gradually but 
precipitately. We might have recom- 
mended the suppression of the penalty 
in trivial cases, and that its illegal use 
should be a misdemeanour of the highest 
gravity ; but its precipitate abolition 
was unwise because we had prepared 
nothing to replace it in a country 
where imprisonment is only looked 
upon us a transfer to more comfortable 
quarters than are enjoyed at home. 
Thus along with the shout of triumph 
upon the abolition of the kourbash, 
which is recorded in the Blue Book 
No. 15 of 1885, we hear on all 
hands of the difficulties created in the 
preservation of order, and in the 
execution of necessary works of public 
utility. 

At a railway station in Egypt I 
heard a native farmer loudly crying 
out that he had been forcibly deprived 
of the produce of twenty-five acres of 
his best land, and adding a variety of 
maledictory expressions towards the 
foreign administration represented by 
two Englishmen whom he was ad- 
dressing. I had occasion to converse 
with the latter at the next station, and 
was informed of the cause of this 
scandal, Complaint had been made 
to the irrigation-oflicers that the land 
of a certain peasant was receiving 
no water. On repairing to the spot 
the officer found that the owner of the 
piece of ground between the water- 
course and the dry patch of land had 
ploughed up and sown the passage 
through which the water should have 
been led. The matter was reported to 
the local Mudir, and he was requested 
to remedy the evil. Some days passed 
during which no action was taken. 
Losing patience, the young English- 


man proceeded himself to discharge 
the functions of the local Mudir, and 
cut a channel through the intervening 
land. “I admit,” he said, “that I 
took a deal of the man’s land, but he 
deserved it. There will be a grand 
row about the thing; at all events the 
patch is watered.” No doubt there 
was a case of injustice, and some days 
would have been required to bring 
pressure upon the local Mudir to do 
his duty; yet the pressure would 
have delivered the Mudir from the 
ill-will of the perpetrator of the in- 
justice, who was an influential pro- 
prietor, and the disagreeable action 
would have been taken in a legal 
way.. The “grand row” which the 
otlicer foresaw as the result of his extra- 
judicial procedure would have been 
avoided, and possibly a solution less 
disastrous to the proprietor of the 
intervening land might have been 
found, Our young and zealous func- 
tionaries boil over at the sight of 
injustices which they find existing 
around them ; they are impatient of 
the slowness which characterises all 
action in Oriental countries ; but they 
are too apt to forget that a violent 
remedy is often more hurtful than a 
slow but patient curing. In this case 
the land was watered a few days 
sooner, but the authority of the local 
Mudir was impaired and his adminis- 
trative superiors were ignored. This 
is only a trivial example of what goes 
on in frequent instances and in im- 
portant matters. 

To create a native government 
which can hope for popular sym- 
pathy we must be more careful 
than in the past to allow it all the 
prestige of power ; we must leave it to 
work towards its ends in the way 
which its local knowledge and ex- 
perience dictates, and we must di- 
minish to its utmost minimum all 
foreign interference and the use of 
foreign officials. This course may 
imply slower progress and the con- 
tinuance of much that is discordant to 
the notions of Western civilisation, 
but only by it can we hope to work 
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out a plan which has no other preten- 
sion than to assist Egypt to govern 
herself. The plan may not succeed, 
but at least it deserves a fair and 
favourable trial, which it has not yet 
had, and never will have until the 
Egyptian ministry is left more free 
to administer according to its own 
lights and to devise in its own way its 
projects for the general good. What- 
ever we may individually think of the 
corruption of subordinate Egyptian 
officials we must remember that 
they are the only properly available 
administrative element in the country, 
and that they must be used and im- 
proved, not set aside. We have joined 
in imposing upon Egypt international 
obligations of a most grievous and 
burdensome nature for the benefit _ of 
foreign creditors, and our duty is to 
diminish to the utmost in our power, 
and even accept certain sacrifices 
to alleviate, the load and the vexations 
which we too heedlessly assisted in 
imposing. 

This last observation leads me 
naturally to explain the impression 
which 1 formed of the present and 
future condition of agriculturists in 
Egypt. I had hoped to find a decided 
improvement in the position of that 
interesting class upon which the welfare 
of Egypt depends. Greater regularity 
in the collection of the taxes which 
weigh upon property, and the improve- 
ments in irrigation from the able and 
experienced efforts of Colonel Scott- 
Moncrieff, led me to anticipate that I 
should find the farmers in a materially 
better condition than they were before 
we upset the government of Ismail 
Pasha and undertook to guide the 
destinies of Egypt. Both of these 
benefits, I was glad to find, existed 
in reality. The system pursued in the 
collection of the taxes upon land is 
admirable. By the tax-paper which is 
furnished to the proprietor of land at 
the beginning of each financial year 
not only does he know the exact 
amount which he owes, but also the 
date before which each instalment has 
to be paid. Thus the farmer is freed 
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from all vexatious exactions, and is 
enabled to provide beforehand for 
his engagements to the State. Also 
the good work which Colonel Scott- 
Moncrieif has already been able to 
achieve was demonstrated by the fact 
that last year, notwithstanding a most 
unfavourable Nile, the irrigation of the 
land was accomplished with an almost 
perfect regularity, and the employ- 
ment of artificial and costly means of 
raising water to its requisite height 
was greatly diminished. On this last 
point I heard an indirect testimony 
of the highest value. The most ex- 
tensive furnisher of steam-pumps for 
irrigation was summoned to the Com- 
mission sitting at Alexandria to ex- 
amine into the causes of the general 
depression in trade. His frank ex- 
planation of the depression in the 
trade with which he and English engi- 
neers were concerned was that Colonel 
Moncriefi’s administration had dimin- 
ished largely the number of farmers 
who required to raise the water for 
their lands by artificial means. This 
testimony confirms in the most em- 
phatic way the value of Colonel Mon- 
crieft’s services. 

But, notwithstanding the reality 
of these two important benetits, 
I heard a general wail from all agri- 
culturists as to their prospects in 
consequence of the steady and persis- 
tent reduction in the value of cotton 
and grain during recent years. “‘ Prices 
have fallen to such a point that agri- 
culture leaves no longer a reasonable 
profit,” was the remark of cultivators, 
both small and great. I had heard 
in Cairo and Alexandria of the large 
number of peasants who were unable 
to repay the advances which they had 
contracted towards money-lenders, of 
the ruinous depreciation in the value 
of lands and the impossibility to find 
purchasers for it; but it was only in 
the interior that I found the real cause 
of these unsatisfactory symptoms. 
Government functionaries in Cairo 
told me that the peasants were paying 
their taxes with fair regularity; but 
in the interior I heard that to do so 
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many had to resort to loans at the 
ruinous rates of four or five per cent. 
per month, A Greek capitalist in 
Alexandria told me that the peasants 
were not paying their debts because 
the British administration had trans- 
formed these formerly honest debtors 
into rogues of the worst class ; but in 
the interior I was convinced that after 
paying expenses and taxes there was 
little left for the peasant to become 
rogue upon. As I was conscious that the 
opinion which I had formed was at vari- 
ance with very largely circulated state- 
ments I took especial pains to examine 
with care and impartiality the allega- 
tions of agriculturists. If true, these 
allegations afford an explanation of 
the discontent to which all give utter- 
ance, with the exception of a few 
foreign functionaries. 

The productions which chiefly affect 
Egypt ere cotton and grain. Of the 
total exportations from Egypt, amount- 
ing to, in round numbers, twelve 
millions and a half sterling, cotton 
and cotton seed contribute about ten 
millions, and grain about half a mil- 
lion, so that cotton represents in the 
proportion of four-fifths all the im- 
ported wealth of the country. It may 
therefore be said that upon cotton the 
agricultural prosperity of Egypt de- 
pends. The steady shrinking in the 
value of that article is a fact of which 
all are cognisant; but to show the 
full effect of that circumstance upon 
Egypt we must define its extent. I 
did so in two ways: first, from prices 
obtained by growers in Egypt, and 
secondly, from independent statistics of 
the value of cotton in Liverpool, the 
largest market in the world for the 
staple. 

From accurately kept accounts of a 
native proprietor, which I was allowed 
to examine, I ascertained that the 
average price at which he sold his 
cotton in 1878 (in no wise an excep- 
tional year) was 350 piastres per 
cantar (98 lbs.), whereas, the highest 
price which he could obtain last No- 
vember was 200 piastres per cantar. 
Thus, the extent of the reduction in 


price since 1878 is forty-three per 
cent. 

By statistics of the price of “ fair” 
Egyptian cotton in Liverpool, I find 
that its average price during the 
decade of 1861 to 1870 was seventeen- 
pence per pound, and from 1871 to 
1880 it was eightpence per pound, 
whereas it was quoted on the twenty- 
fourth of December last at five and a 
half pennies per pound, The shrinking 
thus represents fifty-three per cent. in 
the second decade as compared with the 
first, and thirty per cent. in the present 
price as compared with the average 
price between 1871 and 1880. It may 
therefore be asserted, without exagge- 
ration, that the fall in the value of 
Egyptian cotton since 1878 is equiva- 
lent to thirty-five per cent. 

Although grain is not an article of 
large export from Egypt it is one of 
large local consumption, and its price 
consequently affects materially the 
producer. From the accounts before- 
mentioned, I ascertained that in 1878 
the wheat crop realised to the farmer 
at the place of production, one hun- 
dred and fourteen piastres per ardeb 
(9) bushels), whereas last year it only 
obtained fifty-six piastres per ardeb. 
The fall, therefore, represents close 
upon fifty per cent. 

To appreciate properly the disast- 
rous result of the reductions in the 
value of cotton and grain, we must 
bear in mind the undeniable fact that 
all of these reductions fall upon the 
profits of the farmer. His charges 
for production have not diminished 
since 1878, and his land-tax has re- 
mained the same, if it has not 
increased, Consequently, if the profit 
of farmers in Egypt represented forty 
per cent. of the gross income in 1878 
it dwindled away to nearly zero in 
1885. 

It is extremely difficult in all 
countries to estimate with accuracy the 
profits of farming, and especially so in 
a country like Egypt, where compara- 
tively few farmers keep accounts. 
The majority of native farmers in 
Egypt, when asked on the subject of 
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their profits, reply in a general way, 
that “in former years, when the value 
of wheat was above one hundred 
piastres per ardeb, their cotton crop 
remained as clear profit, the other pro- 
duce of the farm suflicing to cover all 
expenses. But this is no longer the 
case since wheat has fallen to nearly 
half that price.” As only one acre 
out of every three can or ought to be 
devoted to cotton, the produce of that 
acre of cotton was, in former times, 
considered to be the profit of three 
acres of land. Taking the average 
yield of cotton as three cantars per 
acre, the profit of three acres in 1878 
might be estimated at 10/. 10s. To- 
day, however, the value of three 
cantars of cotton is only 6/., and 
from this last sum a deduction has 
to be made, seeing that, on account 
of the fall in the value of grain, all 
expenses of production are not other- 
wise covered. 

Vague though this system of appre- 
ciation may appear, my inquiries led 
me to believe that it represents the 
most favourable view of the present 
situation. It indicates that the pro- 
fits of farmers are to-day about forty 
per cent. less than they were seven 
years ago. I heard it very commonly 
remarked in Egypt that now the 
farmers: are entirely delivered from 
the irregular exactions of Ismail 
Pasha, and so far-this is true. But 
it is easy to exaggerate these exac- 
tions. They were chiefly in the 
nature of advances upon future pay- 
ments, and we must not forget that 
Ismail Pasha was constantly bringing 
new money, borrowed from foreigners, 
into the country, and that at least he 
paid the interest of debt by these 
borrowings. I admit that Ismail 
Pasha participated largely in the good 
profits which farmers made in his 
day ; but the participation which he 
extorted did not amount to anything 
like the depreciation which has since 
taken place in profits. 

I cannot pretend to say positively 
that the present reduced profits do 
not give a fair return in a good year 
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to a farmer who is not burdened 
with debt. But seeing the risks 
which are incident to farming— 


disease of cattle, ravages of worms 
and various atmospheric contrarieties 
—the profit of 1/. 10s. per acre upon 
land worth at a minimum 25/. per acre 
appears to me a feeble and uninviting 
return. Certainly it cannot sup- 
port usurious interest upon advances ; 
and such interest must necessarily 
extinguish the profits of those whose 
circumstances have obliged them to 
borrow to an extent which nearly 
represents the value of their land as 
well as the outlay necessary to bring 
their crops to maturity. By all com- 
petent to express an opinion I was 
informed that the majority of the 
peasants are heavily burdened with 
debt, and consequently the condition 
of that majority is now reduced to a 
painful struggle for existence. 

The results of the Daira and Do- 
main administrations might be cited 
as proof of the feeble return obtain- 


able from farming in Egypt. These 
administrations cultivate the best 


lands in Egypt, and the land-tax 
which they pay is proportionately 
much lighter than that imposed upon 
other proprietors, yet they do not 
yield a net profit of more than two 
per cent. upon the value of the estates. 
It may be said that these administra- 
tions, being managed by an interna- 
tional trinity, two members of which 
are ignorant of the country and its 
language, do not fairly represent the 
results of intelligent farming, and in 
this opinion I agree. Still I cannot 
admit that the most perfect system of 
administration possible would succeed 
in doing more than double the present 
return, and in that case we have a 
right to ask whether four per cent. as 
net profit is either a reasonable or invit- 
ing return upon operations exposed to 
considerable risks and in a country 
where capital is scarce. 

By the courtesy of a most intelligent 
native proprietor I was allowed to 
examine his farming accounts of the 
past eight years. They were ap- 
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parently kept with great accuracy, 
and treated of the most minute de- 
tails. The land which he farms 
amounts to twelve hundred acres of 
moderately good quality, but far 
from being the best land of Egypt. 
With the exception of thirty-seven 
acres, all the lands pay taxes under 
the class of ouchouri, and the ,re- 
sults therefore represent those of the 
most lightly-taxed lands in Egypt. 
However interesting all the details 
might be, it is impossible for me in 


Year. 
ov ntis 
Egyptian ; Our Era, 
| 
| Piastres. 
|} 1593 1876—7 1383 
| 1594 1877—8 1074 
| 1595 1878—9 2184 
| 1596 1879—80 1713 
1597 18sp—81 | 97} 
1598 1881—82 1095 
| 1599 1882—83 | 73} 
1600 1883—S84 683 


The accounts were not made up 
for last year, as the cotton crop had 
not been entirely gathered before I 
left Egypt. Its yield was expected to 
be twenty per cent. inferior to that of 
1884, which was the largest yield ever 
known. But without taking into ac- 
count a reduced yield in 1885, the 
reduction in the price of cotton would 
alone diminish the net profit per acre 
to sixty piastres, or 12s. 3d., as against 
14s. 3d. of land-tax. 

The total outlay, for farm buildings, 
cattle, and utensils, was about 1,800/., 
equal to 1/. 10s. per acre, and the 
value of the land minimum 20/. per 
acre. Thus we have a capital outlay 
of 21/7. 10s, per acre yielding only a 
net return of 12s. 3d., equal to a shade 
less than three per cent. I may add 
that all the information which I ob- 
tained from other native proprietors 
confirmed, in a general way, these 
results. In my notes I find the fol- 
lowing clear statement by a most in- 
fluential proprietor: “I pay upon my 


Net Profit per Acre. 
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such an article as the present to give 
a translation of them, but I will 
burden my readers with their results 
on two points, namely, the net profits 
per acre and the annual burden of the 
land-tax, These two points furnish 
us with facts of great importance in 
regard to present profits as compared 
with the profits previous to 1880, and 


also the present burden of taxation as 
compared to what it was before 1880. 


The following table represents these 
results :— 


Burden of Land-Tax 
per Acre. 


Shillings Piastres. Shillings. 
284 51 | 104 | 
22 48 | 93 | 
45 48 93 
353 [ 75 15} 
20 75 15} H 
214 75 15} 
15 694 144 
14 695 144 


lands 1,300. of taxes—ouchouri lands 
—and the profit they left me last year 
was 8007. Had they been kharadge 
lands I should have paid 480/. more 
of taxes, which would have reduced 
the profit to 320/. If present low 
prices continue all this small profit 
will disappear.” 

From the preceding remarks it would 
appear therefore evident that the re- 
duction in the prices of grain and 
cotton has diminished the profits of 
farmers to such an extent that, even 
upon the exceptionally favoured lands 
of the class “ ouchouri,”! the return is 
feebly remunerative. What then must 
be the condition of those lands called 
“kharadge,”' which pay a much greater 
burden of taxation? By an official 
return we learn that in Upper and 
Lower Egypt there are three million 
four hundred and forty-one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-four acres of 

1 The word ‘ouchour’ means a tenth part 
or tithe, and ‘kharadge’ means a servitude 


without indication of quantity. 
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*‘kharadge” lands, and only one mil- 
lion three hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty acres 
of “‘ouchouri” lands ; and that the ave- 
rage taxation upon the former is 
piastres one hundred and twenty-eight 
(1/. 6s. 3d.) as against piastres fifty-one 
and a half (10s. 6d.) upon the latter. 
The classification does not indicate a 
difference of quality in the lands but 
simply a difference in tenure. The 
“ ouchouri”’ lands were ceded upon ex- 
ceptional conditions by the Viceroys, 
whereas the “kharadge” lands repre- 
sent the most ancient tenure in the 
country. We have already found that 
on a farm almost entirely composed of 
ouchouri lands the profit was only 
12s. 3d. per acre, while the land-tax 
amounted to 14s. 3d. per acre. But 
had these lands been kharadge lands 
the results would have been, on the 
most favourable conditions, a profit of 
only 7s. 6d. as against 19s. of land- 
tax! 

When we take these facts into ac- 
count is it marvellous that we find 
throughout the rural population of 
Egypt sentiments of general discon- 
tent? Is it extraordinary creditors 
should cry out that their debtors do 
not repay them their advances, or that 
land should find no serious purchasers 1 
Is it to be wondered at that shop- 
keepers should complain that trade 
with the peasants is bad, and that 
credit in the country is at the lowest 
ebb? Superficial observers invoke the 
increased value during the past two 
years of importations, but they forget 
that these increases are the result of the 
repairs necessitated after the havocs 
of war (of which the four millions of 
indemnities represent only a portion) 
and of the exceptional expenditure 
supported by the British tax-payer, 
which our recent military expeditions 
and present military occupation give 
rise to. Underneath the surface, over 
which a certain calm is shed by ex- 
ceptional and regrettable causes, there 
exists a rottenness which is bringing 
the most important interests of the 
country to the brink of ruin, and we 


are blindly disregarding it. The first 
of Egyptian statesmen has been warn- 
ing us of the danger for more than a 
year, but the optimistic views of our 
counsellors have been preferred, and 
we have followed those who cry, “ Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace.” To 
the credit of Lord Northbrook I must 
say that those who had occasion to 
know the real impressions which he 
carried away from Egypt assured me 
he was fully convinced of the dangers 
ahead, and foresaw the necessity of a 
radical remedy, but obedience to party 
induced him to change his original 
report. Still in his compromise he 
obtained a reduction of 456,000/. on 
the land-tax, which has, however, not 
yet been placed at the disposal of the 
Egyptian Government, although nearly 
a year has passed since it was sanc- 
tioned. 

There is evidently a pressing neces- 
sity of relieving the burden of tax- 
ation upon “kharadge” lands if we 
would save their owners from ruin, 
and advance the material interests of 
the country. In view of the reduced 
values of produce this measure is not 
only necessary but is also equitable. 
In 1868, when one-sixth was added 
to the land-tax, cotton was worth 
double its present value, and an in- 
creased taxation could be supported. 
But such is no longer the case. Not 
only is it equitable to remit the in- 
crease imposed in 1868, but a further 
reduction is necessary. In the opinion 
of the most moderate and most com- 
petent authorities in Egypt, “the 
minimum of reduction,which ought to 
be made is one million sterling, tem- 
porarily accorded for the few years 
until the cadastre is terminated and 
proportioned upon the most necessitous 
lands.” Nearly half of that reduction 
has already received the sanction of 
the Powers, and it should be made at 
once without stint or hesitation. It 
might be expected that I should 
prove that the financial situation 
renders the remission of the other 
half possible; but besides that my 
present space will not admit of such 





an examination, I have no desire to 
inflict upon my readers its tiresome 
details. Fully a year before Mr, Cave 
went to Egypt I published the details 
of the Egyptian budget as they were 
communicated to me by the then 
Minister of Finance, and I have seen 
nearly identical figures reappear in the 
reports of the various financial missions 
since that time. Figures were trans- 
posed and the groupings were changed, 
but in all the main features the budget 
was the same. 

The great blot in the financial posi- 
tion in Egypt has always been that 
too much money is exported out of the 
country in payment of interest and 
tribute. More than a half of the 
revenue leaves the country for these 
two purposes, and as long as this is 
the case, capital cannot grow in the 
hands of the people. Notwithstanding 
this, the last financial year left the 
large surplus of about three-quarters 
of a million sterling, and competent 
authorities assured me this surplus 
would be largely increased at the end 
of the current year. In these circum- 
stances it need not be difficult to 
sacrifice a sum of half a million to 
save the most vital interest in the 
country—a sacrifice which would do 
much to allay the general discontent, 
and which would have the immediate 
effect of giving a value to land, and of 
restoring credit, thus assisting in the 
material development of the resources 
of the country. The commercial inter- 
ests of all the European countries are 
deeply concerned in the attainment 
of this desirable result, and were it 
necessary we might profitably lend, in 
a small measure, our credit to make it 
certain. The debt of Egypt pays five 
and six per cent. to its creditors. To 
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twenty-five millions of it we might 
attach our guarantee, and thus econo- 
mise to Egypt a sum of nearly half a 
million, The risk run by the guar- 
antee is nil, and, doing so, we may 
get rid of two of the most unpopular 
and costly foreign administrations in 
the country. Suffice it to say, that 
the financial situation of Egypt pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulties, if the 
material interests of the country are 
husbanded and not killed. The pros- 
perity of all classes in Egypt depends 
upon her agriculture, and if we can 
raise that from its present dejection 
we shall inaugurate a new era for the 
country, and give a stimulus to her 
trade both at home and abroad. 

It has often been said to me that 
the British Parliament will shrink 
from accepting further pecuniary re- 
sponsibilities towards Egypt. This 
would be to strain at a gnat after 
having swallowed a camel ; to prefer 
costly sacrifices to inexpensive facili- 
ties. It is vain to expect to secure 
the goodwill of the Egyptian people 
unless we are ready, on our part, 
to confer upon them such benefits 
as it is in our power easily to 
bestow. Without risk and without 
cost we can ease her burdens, and it 
is both our duty and our interest 
to do so. It is our duty, as some 
reparation for the severe losses we 
have inflicted upon Egypt. It is our 
interest, because whatever we can 
economise to her of her revenues and 
devote to the improvement of her 
agricultural position will return to us 
multiplied a hundred-fold, and create 
cargoes for our ships, orders for our 
looms, and food for our poor. 


R. Hamirton LANG, 
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POETRY AND POLITICS.! 


Wir almost all that Mr. Lang has 
said on this subject? I entirely agree. 
It appears to me to be manifest that 
political party names ought not to be 
allowed to beset the mind when it is 
engaged to the enjoyment and estima- 
tion of poetry. And he would bea 
hard-hearted man who would not sym- 
pathise with Mr. Lang’s distress at this 
confusion of boundaries. He feels the 
pang of a romantic traveller confronted 
by a London advertisement in a moun- 
tain glen. Like some hart in a secret 
covert, he starts sadly as he hears, or 
thinks he hears, the political horn 
wound suddenly in the grove of the 
Muses, and the hunter preparing to 
** Jay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer.” 

It appears to me also plain that al- 
though such argument and analysis as 
are undertaken by Mr. Courthope in his 
ingenious, but rather confusing book, 
may incidentally, perhaps accidentally, 
throw light on poetical qualities, yet 
they may more easily lead to fallacies 
and strained judgments. Above all 
do I most emphatically agree that in 
such lines as those quoted by Mr. Lang 
from Homer and Virgil, and Milton 
and Wordsworth (to which hundreds 
more might, happily for the world, be 
added), there dwells a peculiar en- 
chantment at once indefinable and 

1 Since I wrote this paper I have read Mr. 
Courthope’s reply to Mr. Lang in the ‘ Na- 
tional Review.’ With part of it I can agree ; 
with part I cannot. But as it belongs to 
a special controversy, I think that probably 
any value my remarks may possess will be 
better retained by leaving them as they are 
than by modifying them to follow the course 
of Mr. Courthope’s argument. I need hardly 
say that this is from no want of respect 
toward what he has written, but, on the 
contrary, because I would avoid the least 
semblance of a pretension to play the arbiter 
between him and Mr. Lang. 

2 *Macmillan’s Magazine,’ December, 1885. 

No. 316.—vow. un. 


indispensable to the highest poetry ; 
and that the appreciation of this 
quality is matter “not of argument, 
but of perception.” 

Being thus so entirely at one with 
Mr. Lang as to his main positions and 
his mental attitude toward poetry, I 
am disappointed to find, further on in 
his paper, what seems to make an excep- 
tion to this agreement. The attitude 
with which I sympathise is that of dis 
trust and aversion toward the arbitrary 
labels which many attempt to affix to 
the works of poets, and toward the ex- 
aggerated desire to classify and assign 
them to definite “schools.” But Mr. 
Lang himself seems to lend some counte- 
nance to the mistaken hankering after 
such labels in his use of the cant terms 
“classical” and “romantic,” as ap- 
plied to poetry. The terms, I conceive, 
were first used in French or German 
literature, and it might be of a certain 
interest to trace their origin in those 
countries ; but I cannot but think that 
they are likely to do at least as much 
ill service as good in general discus- 
sion of the poetry of any race or 
country, and especially of our own. 
When Mr. Lang says that he is “a 
romanticist,” and that “the best things 
in Aristophanes, and Racine, and the 
Book of Job, are romantic,’’ what does 
he mean? Does he mean anything 
more than that the best things are what 
he likes best ? What will he say of the 
two lines concerning Helen’s brothers 
which he quotes from the third book 
of the ‘ Iliad,’ or of the other lines from 
Virgil? Are these “romantic?” If 
the epithet “classical” has any mean- 
ing applicable to poetic qualities, it 
would surely be the appropriate one 
in these cases. It should, I imagine, 
imply restrained force, chastened 
grace, pregnant simplicity of phrase, 
as opposed to more fantastic and start- 
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ling methods of appealing to the imagi- 
nation; and such force, grace, and 
simplicity are eminently present in 
these passages. Is Mr. Lang, then, 
as a “romanticist” to recant or 
qualify his admiration of them? And 
why is this misused epithet of 
“classical” to be bestowed on the 
English poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury? What makes poetry classic 
unless it be the possession of high 
poetic genius? Even by the admission 
of its admirers, the genius of the 
eighteenth century poets was prosaic 
compared with that of those preceding 
and succeeding them. It cannot be 
held that there is more to be found in 
this period of either the spirit or the 
form (if, indeed, these can be rightly 
viewed apart in poetry) of the great 
poets of antiquity. What influence 
from antiquity is to be found here 
seems rather to be that of the silver 
age of Latin poetry. Shall we not do 
more wisely to discard, or at least use 
with great wariness, all such cant 
terms as these of “classical” and 
“romantic,” as belonging, or tending 
to belong, to a cloud of parasitic pe- 
dantries, invented for the benefit of 
lecturers and critics, but merely ob- 
securing and obstructing our enjoyment 
of poetry? Undoubtedly a poet is 
influenced by his age and its action, 
and also by his predecessors and con- 
temporaries in his own art, as well as 
by the more permanent elements of hu- 
man life, and by the phenomena of the 
visible universe. But who shall foretell 
from his multiform ‘“ environment” 
what part of it is to find expression 
in his poetry? That depends on his 
own free genius. 

No detinitions of the nature of 
poetry can ever be entirely satisfac- 
tory, but it is generally interesting to 
hear what a poet has to say of his art. 
Well worthy of attention is Mr. 
Swinburne’s remark, quoted by Mr. 
Courthope, that the two primary and 
ess ntial qualities of poetry are 
im gination and harmony. There is 
no discrepancy, and no less significance, 
in the words of an older poet, a fold of 


whose lyric mantle has fallen on Mr. 
Swinburne. Pindar is somewhere 
speaking of the qualities by which 
poetry lives. It will live, he says, 
“‘ whensoever by favour of the Graces 
the tongue hath drawn it forth out of 
the depth of the heart.”! The favour 
of the Graces—that is, the power of 
imagination to conceive, and of har- 
monious words to express—this is 
indispensable ; but so also is a certain 
state of the heart, of the feelings. It 
is not meant, of course, that a poet 
has deeper or stronger feelings than 
men who have not the gift of express- 
ing them in poetry, still less that his 
feelings need exceptionally affect his 
moral action. Very likely they are 
too transient or too imaginative, or 
have little reference to practical life. 
A man of any other kind is as likely 
to “ make his life a poem.” But strong 
and pervading feeling, however tran- 
sient, however merely imaginative, 
there surely must be to produce real 
poetry. Whatsoever things are lovely, 
or majestic, or piteous, or terrible (if 
there be beauty in their pity and terror) 
all these can draw poetry from a poet, 
and that whether the images come to 
him in woods and mountains, or in oral 
tradition, or in books, from his own 
time; or from times remote. No classi- 
fication as “ classical ” or “ romantic” 
can debar him from his common rights 
on all these pastures of the mind. 
Only these things must have possessed 
his imagination, and through his 
imagination his feeling, before they 
will call forth his best poetry. It is 
indeed this need of penetrated and 
penetrative feeling, and presentation of 
beauty and grandeur, combined with 
the intellectual formative effort, that 
makes the production of poetry of 
sustained excellence so hard and rare, 
and makes us feel that almost all 
poems would have been better if they 
had been shorter. Now in this newly- 
revived question of the claims of 
Pope and kindred writers to be 
counted poets, is it not primarily the 
continuous absence of deep imaginative 
1 *Nemean,’ iv. 7, 8. 
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feeling which prevents some of us 
from so counting them in any but a 
very imperfect sense? Neglect of 
inanimate nature—possibly even glar- 
ingly false description of it, as in 
Pope’s Homer—need not argue the 
absence of poetry, any more than mere 
accurate and picturesque description 
need argue its presence. Descriptions 
of picturesque phenomena are used 
with much greater reserve by the great 
poets of antiquity than by most Eng- 
lish writers since Thomson and Cow- 
per; yet they are by no means used 
with less effect, for they are always 
strictly relevant to the human interest. 
But the most fatal want in Pope and 
his fellows is a want of passion. By 
passion is not necessarily meant, of 
course, any tumult of the mind ; more 
often a kind of fervent stillness ; but 
at any rate a condition in which the 
intellectual perception is, so to speak, 
steeped throughout in emotional con- 
templation of a possessing idea, with 
which it is for the time identified, yet 
without losing its intellectual forma- 
tive energy. Only by “ possession” 
of this kind, coinciding with the re- 
quisite faculty of words, is the perfect 
poetic expression of the idea elicited. 
Though it often includes, it yet differs 
from, that “ardour and impetuosity of 
mind” allowed by Wordsworth to 
Dryden. Ardour of this kind is 
necessary to the orator also, but then 
the orator is always thinking first, or 
at least equally, of his audience, and 
the effect of his words on them: the 
poet is entirely occupied with the 
object of his imagination. In this 
lies the reason why didactic poems are 
in continual danger of degenerating 
into mere rhetorical verse—a danger 
which even the genius of Lucretius 
could not altogether surmount, and 
which repeatedly compelled Virgil to 
choose in the ‘Georgics’ between in- 
struction and poetry. He seldom fails 
to choose the latter alternative. It is 
not of students of agriculture that he 
is thinking when he loses himself in 
imagination among the cool glens of 
Hemus, beneath the umbrage of the 
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giant boughs. But in Pope and 
Addison and Dryden, and the eigh- 
teenth-century poets generally, the 
rhetorical quality is predominant, and 
it is only in this rhetorical quality 
that I can see plausible justification of 
Mr. Courthope’s attributing to that 
century a closer connexion between 
poetry and public life than is found 
during other periods. In the sonnets 
alone of the recluse Wordsworth there 
would seem to be more memorable 
witness to things of national concern. 

It is by no means intended here that 
aman may not be both a rhetorician 
and a poet. Macaulay, for instance, 
was both ; and though his vein of 
poetic metal is a small thing among 
the vast mines of his rhetoric, it runs 
pure and unconfused when it appears 
in his ‘ Lays.’ Rhetoric must be in- 
cluded in the genius of a dramatic, and 
even of an epic, poet. Yet there are 
few momentous speeches in Homer or 
in Shakespeare which do not contain 
a poetic element far beyond the rhetoric 
with which it blends. Through the 
stern brief utterances of Achilles 
avenging, pierce such haunting strains 
as the lines— 

éxoera: 4 hws 7h SelAn } wécor juap 

émmdére Tis Kal eueio “Ape: ex Ovudy EAnTaL, 

i) bye Soupt Bardy h ard vevpipw dicr@.' | 

It is only through the presence of 
imaginative passion that the metrical 
form of expression justifies its use, at 
once as a necessity, and as an inex- 
haustible charm. Metre not only pro- 
vides, as has not seldom been remarked, 
a balance and law which harmonises 
the passionate flow of imaginative 
emotion ; but it also deepens and in- 
tensifies that emotion by bringing it 
into accord, so to speak, with the inner 
music which is at the heart of things, 
and through which alone their exist- 
ence can have its fullest meaning, and 
be the object of vivid conception. Thus 
the art of poetry, instead of removing 
us from nature, brings us closer. This 

1 «There cometh morn or eve or some noon- 
day when my life too some man shall take in 
battle, whether with spear he smite or, arrow 


from the string.” 
» 
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is an effect of metre far beyond the 
conciseness and power of impressing 
the memory in which Pope seems to 
have seen its chief merits. 

The things which fertilise one poet’s 
imagination may be very different 
from those which fertilise another’s ; 
the seed may be wafted from medieval 
romance, or from Hellenic mythology, 
from the idea of the fall of man, or 
of the founding of a state, from clouds 
or from flowers, from mountains or 
from the sea. It may even be 
found, under limitations to which I 
will return, in some of the political in- 
terests shudderingly repudiated by Mr. 
Lang. But whatever it may be, it is 
something which the poet must trans- 
fer, so to speak, from his imagination 
to ours, by means of his art and his 
feeling combined, or rather interfused. 
Some degree of sympathy, of course, is 
needed: the subject which interests 
him may seem so remote from hu- 
manity in general, or perhaps so 
trivial, that such transference is hardly 
possible ; but this is only a question of 
degree. Now Pope not only generally 
chooses things to write about which 
are unlikely to inspire poetic feeling ; 
but even when his subjects are 
moving (as the grief of Eloisa), they 
veem to contend in vain with the anti- 
thetical point-making of the expres- 
sion. The fact of his writing in metre, 
and giving his readers pleasure by his 
epigrammatic skill in wielding it, is 
surely beside the mark in considering 
whether he is to be called a poet. The 
mere terseness and compendious con- 
venience of metre can give pleasure 
when they fix a witty epigram on the 
mind, but this is not a poetic pleasure. 
Pope’s deficiency may be well seen by 
comparing him with Gray, of whom 
Mr. Courthope speaks.as “ carrying on 
the ethical impulse communicated to 
poetry by Pope.” Many lines of Gray 
share largely the mannerism of Pope’s 
age, and yet by their interpenetrative 
glow of imaginative feeling are stamped 
as indisputable poetry. And not only 
in Gray, but also in Crabbe, there is 
at times imaginative passion; it is 


lack of beauty, rather than lack of 
passion, that gives Crabbe but a low 
place among poets. For in high poetry 
this penetrative feeling must have its 
cause, however indirectly, in the con- 
templation of beauty of some kind ; 
this is part of what Pindar means 
when he speaks of the favour of the 
Graces as indispensable. Verse of 
which the pervasive feeling and im- 
agination are mainly excited by mean 
or hideous things may attain great 
power as satire, but not as pure poetry. 
It is as a satirist rather than as a poet 
that Byron seems to me to be entitled 
to rank high, in spite of the directness 
and facility, the rhetorical force which 
his prodigious ability gave him on 
subjects of many kinds. The ‘ Vision 
of Judgment’ and ‘Don Juan’ seem 
to me his most successful works. I 
do not forget that this postulate of 
beauty might seem to deprive most of 
Dante’s ‘Hell’ of its place in pure 
poetry. Some parts must be so ex- 
cepted, [ think, and also such parts 
of the ‘ Purgatory’ and ‘ Paradise’ as 
treat of matters where there is not 
enough feeling transmitted to the 
reader to prevent his thinking that 
they might as well have been in prose. 
Such are most of the theological and 
philosophical disquisitions. But even 
in the ‘ Inferno,’ besides the broken 
lights of pathetic beauty, such as the 
meetings with Francesca, or with Bru- 
netto Latini, the horrors are redeemed 
to poetry by the sense both of the 
noble and melancholy presence of the 
guide Virgil, and of the righteous 
judgments of God which overshadow 
the whole. Nor can there be a nobler 
poetical idea than that of the progress 
and purgation of the human spirit, 
symbolised through the entire poem by 
Dante’s upward journey through hell 
and purgatory to the spheres of heaven. 

The argument has somewhat led us 
away from the title of this paper and 
of Mr. Lang’s, but a few further re- 
marks more directly relevant to it may 
yet find room. On the principles sug- 
gested above, it is plain what kind of 
power political theories or interests 
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may have in affecting poetry. If they 
attract a poet’s imagination by some- 
thing in them which he happens to feel 
vividly noble or imposing, they may 
contribute an element to his poetry. 
But it is also plain that this is not 
likely to happen in the case of contem- 
porary party politics, because these are 
commonly involved in a cloud of pro- 
saic and even mean associations, which 
render an imaginative presentment 
practically impossible. Of course a 
poet may be a politician, like any one 
else. when not concerned with his art, 
and the broad fundamental principles 
on which his politics are based may be 
capable of poetical expression. But it 
can only be when remoteness has caused 
the prosaic details to disappear that 
the imagination will be sufficiently im- 
pressed by some moral or picturesque 
beauty discoverable beneath these to 
find material for poetry. And English 
politics of the eighteenth century would 
be among the least likely to afford 
such material. In the preceding age 
there was obviously far more idealism 
in the political world. And a know- 
ledge of Milton’s ardent political aspi- 
rations, and of his part in public 
affairs, repeatedly add great interest 
to his poetry. But from his poetry 
itself polities are excluded, unless it 
be in a few of his sonnets. Even 
these, though they are inspired by 
contemporary men and things, deal 
only with the generalities and morali- 
ties of politics. Scott also, though of 
course in a far less degree, was in- 
volved in the party politics of his 
time. But it is one of the especial 
glories of his sane and kindly genius 
that this fact could never be discovered 
from his works of imagination. When 
he presents historical characters and 
parties in which analogies to modern 
polities might be found, no tinge of 
partisanship ever disturbs the serene 
and frank impartiality with which he 
depicts all the lights and shades of the 
“ mighty opposites,” who have, under 
whatever flag, animated the stage of 
human life by battling for the fulfil- 
ment of some political or religious 
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ideal, or, it may be, for little but the 
satisfaction of a barbaric love of 
strife. It is only natural, perhaps, 
that, among political ideas, those of a 
“ Liberal” or progressive kind should 
have been more often and more directly 
expressed in poetry, for the vague 
future lends itself more readily to the 
moulding of imagination than the 
familiar order of things seen in the 
light of common day. Even if the 
idealisation be of the past, this is hardly 
more corroborative of a practical and 
political Conservatism of existing insti- 
tutions. But happily the instinct of 
poets has pretty nearly banished party 
politics and definite political specifies 
of all kinds from poetry—at any rate 
from the best. The one great excep- 
tion is an exception that may really be 
said to go far to prove therule. Dante 
not only argued systematically for his 
cherished political theory in prose, but 
also eagerly welcomed all occasions for 
vindicating it in his great poem. The 
doctrine of the divinely appointed 
ordinance of the Holy Roman Empire 
may be said to be incorporated in the 
fabric of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ Going 
beyond generalities in praise of free- 
dom or tradition, progress or order, 
Dante urges his specific remedy for the 
political ills and difficulties of the 
world—its repose under the wing of 
the imperial “ bird of God.” But then 
this was a remedy at which no practi- 
eal politician had at that time any in- 
tention of aiming. Doubtless the idea 
of the Roman Empire had still some 
traditional authority over the minds 
of men. But the then emperor was 
too fully occupied with affairs on 
a much smaller scale to listen to 
Dante’s cry to him on behalf of 
“widowed” Rome. As to the Ghi- 
bellines, they only profaned i sacro- 
santo segno by usurping it. 

‘* Faccian gli Ghibellin, faccian lor arte 

Sott’ altro segno ; ché mal segue quello 
Sempre chi la giustizia e lui diparte.” : 








‘* Let the Ghibellines practice their arts 
under some other banner than this ; for ever 
is he an ill follower thereof who dissevers it 
from justice.” 
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If the universal empire of Rome had 
been before Dante’s view as a mili- 
tant or a triumphant reality, instead 
of as a visionary ideal of the reign of 
justice and peace, it would probably 
soon have lost its power of inspiration. 

When we speak of the failure of 
politics to inspire poetry, it need hardly 
be said that such politics do not in- 
clude the sentiment of patriotism, of 
resistance to oppressors or invaders, 
or to national enemies generally. This 
is happily a sentiment which has 
known no distinction of parties in our 
country, and has found expression 
alike in the Conservative Wordsworth, 
the Liberal Tennyson, and the Radical 
Burns; and I am glad to see that Mr. 
Lang reminds his readers that in the 
falsely-named “ classical period ” of the 
eighteenth century English patriotism 
found no poetic expression comparable 
to that achieved in the age when it 
has been alleged that the Revolution 
had corrupted our literature with 
cosmopolitan indifference. To the 
eighteenth century in England belong 
great and solid achievements, but not 
the imaginative aspirations of the 
Reformation, or of the Revolution, or 
of the age of the Crusades and the 
foundation of the great monastic orders 
of Dominic and Francis. Out of all 
the nineteen centuries since the Chris- 
tian era, only in the three periods con- 
taining those three great movements 
can Europe claim to have felt the full 
influence of those “golden stars” 
beneath which poets are said to be 
born. 

But such wide fields of disquisition 
are not to be entered now. In con- 
clusion I would merely say a word to 
deprecate any imputation of dogmatism 
in these matters. In the first place, I 
am well aware that if several people 
write about a subject of this kind they 
are very likely to misunderstand each 
other, and also to use the same words 
in senses that differ with the user. 
They may be repeating when they 
mean to controvert, and possibly con- 
troverting when they mean to repeat. 
Further, with regard to the view here 


supported—the view that the estimate 
of poetry is ultimately a matter of 
perception rather than argument, that 
the highest poetic qualities are ap- 
prehensible but indefinable — those 
who think thus are by virtue of their 
faith especially bound (however hard 
it seem) to be most careful to hold 
frankly to the principle, and not 
merely to “respect the right of pri- 
vate judgment,” but to try to believe 
that when a judgment differs from 
theirs it may be based on some real 
perception of qualities not apparent 
to themselves, perhaps overlaid with 
defects which their idiosyncrasy makes 
exceptionally disfiguring in their eyes, 
perhaps appealing to associations 
which to them are insignificant. Per- 
sonally, for instance, I would most 
willingly sacrifice the whole of ‘Childe 
Harold, if need were, to preserve 
Coleridge’s ‘ Kubla Khan,’ or Words- 
worth’s ‘Solitary Reaper,’ or one of 
Macaulay’s ‘Lays.’ Yet it is un- 
deniable that a great body of opinion 
would be opposed, that a great number 
of persons who derive genuine pleasure 
from poetry think as highly of Byron 
as a poet as I think of him as a 
satirist. Others, again, may hold 
Wordsworth’s ‘Reaper’ a simple and 
graceful piece without any especial 
rare and penetrative charm. Others 
(including a greater number of respect- 
able judges) will allow little to Macau- 
lay’s poetry except ‘‘a certain ardour 
and impetuosity.” Dr. Mommsen 
classes the ‘ neid’ with the ‘ Hen- 
vriade’; and we know Voltaire’s 
opinions on Dante and Shakespeare. 
All this only shows how subtle is the 
appeal of poetry, and on what complex 
associations it depends in each indi- 
vidual case. Probably, therefore, not 
very much is to be gained by discus- 
sion of whether this or that is true 
poetry, still less by too elaborate 
attempts at artificial classification of 
poets. Let us by all means know all 
we can of what there was in the con- 
cerns of a poet’s age,—political, religi- 
ous, social, literary, artistic — which 
was likely to influence his mind and 
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his work, so that we may hereby 
apprehend more fully the significance 
of what he wrote. There will be 
natural and legitimate occasions when 
such knowledge will contribute an 
element in our appreciation of him. 
But let his poetry be judged as poetry, 
on the ground of its own merits, its 
own appeal to the perception of the 
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reader, and without reference to 
theories as to its supposed connexion 
with something else, to find which the 
mind must leave its due enjoyment, 
and travel forth on a barren quest 
among academic formule and illusive 
classifications and definitions of the 
indefinable. 
Ernest Myers. 


FEBRUARY FILLDYKE. 


O February Filldyke! darkly pour 
Rivers of rain from out your cloudy sky, 


And heed not slanderous men. 


Right glad am IT 


To see thee soften earth so hard and frore. 
Thine aconites do make a golden floor ; 
And snowdrops, winter’s kindest legacy, 
Droop dainty heads, and are, like maidens, shy, 
Knowing that boisterous March is at the door. 
Thy scented breath, thy blackbird’s broken stave, 
Do charm delight ; and thrice more welcome thou, 
With hazel catkins twined about thy brow, 
Than that last gleam that old October gave. 


The Indian summer let my rivals sing, 
But I will praise the Spring before the Spring. 











A CHAMPION 


CrarissA Har.Lowe has recently been 
spoken of in a flippant and mocking 
spirit as “the aboriginal woman's 
rights person.” The same claim has 
been advanced for more than one of 
the three daughters of King Lear, and 
one might make out a case for abori- 
ginals of much earlier date, our choice 
ranging from Medea to Hypatia, 
according to our fancy of what con- 
stitutes the type. But there is a real 
aboriginal of considerably greater 
antiquity than is commonly supposed, 
a “woman’s rights person” of the 
fifteenth century, whose claims to this 
high honour rest on the substantial 
foundation that she not merely ac- 
quired fame as a writer in man’s most 
peculiar fields, composing the best 
medieval manual of military tactics 
and international law, but also wrote 
a formal treatise on the disabilities 
of women, in which she defended her 
sex against the aspersions of monks 
and men of the world, and antici- 
pated most of the arguments familiar 
to the present generation. 

This medieval paragon, who has to 
her credit more than fifteen thousand 
verses besides her prose works, was 
Christine de Pisan. She is mostly 
known to historians as the author of 
the ‘ Livre des Fais et Bonnes Meurs du 
sage Roy Charles V.,’ a vivid picture 
of the court and the policy of that 
monarch ; but this was only a small 
part of her literary work. There 
was no kind of composition known in 
her day which she did not attempt, 
from ballades and virelays to moral 
and scientific treatises. Of course 
she was obliged to take part in politics. 
She had no other means of attracting 
the notice and conciliating the support 
of noble patrons; and six persons, 
besides herself, were dependent on.her 
pen. It is to Christine’s honour that, 
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living in the troubled reign of Charles 
the Sixth, she used what influence and 
eloquence she had on the side of. peace. 
The woman’s influence was used as 
women’s influence ought to be, but 
according to the satirists, with whom 
Christine exchanged many words, 
so seldom is. She was driven at last 
to take shelter in an abbey, and from 
this seclusion, in 1429, she issued her 
last writing, a song of triumph over 
the victory of Joan of Are. 

Thus Christine vindicated the dignity 
of her sex by example as well as by 
precept. Her reputation was de- 
servedly great among her contempor- 
aries, and it stood high throughout the 
fifteenth century. At that time it 
was already an object of ambition 
with princes to attach learned persons 
to their courts, and Christine seems 
to have received tempting offers from 
more than one to.leave her adopted 
country. Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
whose honours in this kind were 
not conferred without good reason, 
invited her to Milan. Henry the 
Fourth was so pressing in his in- 
vitation to England that she could 
evade him only by stratagem. One of 
her sons was in the service of the Earl 
of Salisbury, who had made Christine’s 
acquaintance and conceived a _ great 
admiration for her when he visited the 
French court to negotiate the marriage 
of the child Isabella with Richard 
the Second. After the execution 
of Salisbury, Henry took possession 
of the boy, and would not allow 
him to return to France, but in- 
vited his mother to join him in 
England. Thereupon Christine prac- 
tised what she would have called 
a “cautel;” she professed herself 
highly honoured by the king’s invita- 
tion, and requested that her son 
should be sent to fetch her; then. 
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when she had him safe and sound, she 
excused herself and remained in 
France. Christine herself records 
these evidences of her high reputa- 
tion, and modestly suggests that the 
wide fame of her writings, which 
spread rapidly into many lands, was 
less owing to their worth than to the 
strange fact that they were written by 
a woman. 

All through the century her repu- 
tation stood firm. A_ translation 
of the ‘Moral Proverbs’ of Christine 
was one of the earliest productions of 
Caxton’s press; and he published also 
a translation of her ‘Livre de Faits 
d’ Armes et de Chevalerie,’ the manual 
already mentioned of military tactics 
and international law. Even in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth this manual 
continued to be quoted, although 
written by a woman, as authoritative. 
In this reign also, in 1521, was printed 
and published ‘The Boke of the Cyte 
of Ladies,’ a translation of Christine’s 
‘La Cité des Dames.’ The printer was 
Henry Pepwell, and he set forth in 
his prologue that the book came into 
his custody from the hands of Bryan 
Anslay, one of the king’s yeomen 
of the cellar. This would seem to 
be the only form in which Christine’s 
defence of her sex against monastic 
seurrility and depreciation ever ap- 
peared in print. Strange to say it 
was never printed in France, although 
the king’s library contains many 
manuscripts of it, and it was appar- 
ently one of the most popular of her 
works for several generations. 

That ‘ La Cité des Dames’ has been 
printed only once, and then in a 
translation, and is now entirely for- 
gotten, is a sad instance of the dis- 
proportion between fact and expecta- 
tion. The authoress intended it to be, 
and her contemporaries had good 
reason for expecting it to be, a per- 
petual city of refuge for ladies; a 
storehouse of arguments good for all 
time against men who should say that 
“women are fit for nothing but to 
bear children and spin.” It is a sur- 
prisingly modern book in spite of its 
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antiquated allegorical dress, and its 
quaint pre-Renaissance notions of 
history, in accordance with which 
Minerva, Medea, and Sappho figure, 
as shining examples of female capacity 
and virtue, side by side with Christian 
martyrs and noble ladies of the Middle 
Ages. Medieval allegories are often 
condemned as tedious; but they are 
not really so except to students who 
are anxious to get at the pith of a 
treatise, and have no time to enjoy the 
lively play of fancy, and the realistic 
settings with which the medieval 
artist tried to beguile readers into 
the perusal of solid morality and in- 
struction. We find the preliminary 
flourishes and collateral graces tedious 
when we are eager to get at the sub- 
stance, and do not give them a fair 
trial. These allegories were the novels 
of the Middle Ages; most of them 
novels with a very obvious purpose, 
yet often brilliantly written, and as 
full of action and lively circumstance 
as if the leading characters had borne 
the names of a common humanity in- 
stead of those of abstract qualities. 
Riches and Magnificence, Avarice and 
Jollity, even Reason and Justice, are 
often in the pages of the medieval 
allegorist as strongly defined and 
vitalised personages as the heroes and 
heroines of modern novels. Apart 
from the dramatic skill of individual 
writers, the difference between the 
medieval Abstraction and the modern 
Person is mainly a difference of naming. 

Christine’s ‘ City of Ladies’ is not a 
conspicuously brilliant example of the 
allegory. Its allegorical setting is, in 
fact, slight and conventional, and 
affords hardly any artistic protection 
to the mass of facts arranged in sup- 
port of her argument. Yet the book 
opens with a brightness and animation 
that must surprise those who expect 
to find dullness or inartistic clumsiness 
in pre-Renaissance literature. This is 
how the opening is rendered by the 
English translator, modernised only in 
spelling and punctuation :— 

«One day as I was sitting in my little cell, 
divers books of divers matters about me, mine 
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intent was at that time to travail, and to 
gather into my conceit the weighing of divers 
sentences of divers authors by me long time 
before studied. Idressed my visage towards 
those foresaid books, thinking as for the time 
to leave in peace subtle things and to disport 
me for to look upon some pleasant book of the 
writing of some poets, and as I was in this 
intent I searched about me after some pretty 
book, and of adventure there came a strange 
book into my hands that was taken to me to 
keep. I opened this book and I saw by the 
intitulation that it called him Matheolus. 
Then in laughing because I had not seen him, 
and often times I had heard speak of him 
that he should not speak well of the reverence 
of women, I thought that in manner of solace 
I would visit him. And yet I had not looked 
long on him but that my good mother that 
bare me called me to the refection of supper, 
whereof the hour was come. Purposing to 
see him in the morning, I left him at that 
time, and in the morrow following I set me 
again to my study as I did of custom. I 
forgot not to put my will in effect that came 
to me the night before to visit the foresaid 
book of Matheolus.” 


It was “in manner of solace” that 
Christine proposed to visit the ribald 
Matheolus, but she had not read far 
when she concluded that the matter 
was “not right pleasant to people 
that delighted them not in evil say- 
ing,” that it was of no profit to any 
edifying of virtue, and that both in 
word and in matter the book was 
ungentlemanly. This curiosity in the 
scurrilous humour of the middle ages 
has been reprinted in the present 
century, and we can see for ourselves 
that Christine’s taste was not at fault. 
She soon put the book aside, she tells 
us, and gave her attention to higher and 
more profitable matters. Still, worth- 
less as the book was, it set her thinking 
why it was that so many clerks, not 
merely persons like Matheolus of no 
reputation, but philosophers, poets, and 
rhetoricians, had agreed with one 
accord to speak evil of woman as a 
being predisposed to all vices. She 
began to examine herself as “ a woman 
natural,” then all her acquaintances, 
princesses, great ladies, and middle-class 
gentlewomen. She could not see that 
the judgment of the philosophers was 
right. Yet she argued strongly within 
herself against these women, saying 
that it would be too much that so 


many famous men and solemn clerks 
of high and great understanding should 
be mistaken. Every moral work con- 
tained some chapters or clauses blaming 
women. Her understanding must be 
at fault. She recalled all the hard 
things that she had heard of women, 
and applied them to herself. “ Right 
great foison of ditties and proverbs of 
divers authors” came before her. 
She remembered in herself one after 
another, as it had been a well springing. 
Overwhelmed by the weight of this 
authority, Christine could only con- 
clude that “God had made a foul 
thing when he made woman,” and she 
“marvelled that so worshipful a 
workman deigned ever to make so 
abominable a work.” Great sorrow 
took possession of her, and she ad- 
dressed God reproachfully, asking why 
she had not been born in the mascu- 
line kind, so as to have been able to 
serve him the better. Then came a 
vision that comforted her. 


“ As I was in this sorrowful thought, the 
head downcast as a shameful person, the eyes 
full of tears, holding my hand under my 
cheek, leaning on the pommell of my chair, 
suddenly I saw come down upon my lap a 
streaming of light as it were of flame. And 
I that was in a dark place in which the sun 
might not shine at that hour, started then as 
though I had been waked of a dream ; and 
dressing the head to behold this light from 
whence it might come, I saw before me stand- 
ing three ladies, crowned, of right sovereign 
reverence. Of the which the shining of their 
clear faces gave light unto me and to all the 
place. There as I was marvelling, neither 
man nor woman with me, considering, the door 
close upon me and they thither come, doubting 
lest it had been some fantasy, for to have 
tempted me, I made the sign of the cross in 
my forehead full of dread. And then she 
which was the first of the three, in laughing 
began thus to reason with me:—‘ Dear 
daughter, dread ye nought, for we be not 
come hither for nothing that is contrary with 
thee, nor to do thee to be encumbered, but 
for to comfort thee as those that have pity 
of thy trouble, and to put thee out of the 
ignorance that so much blindeth thine under- 
standing. Thou puttest from thee that thou 
knowest of very certain science, to give faith 
to the contrary, to that which thou feelest 
not, ne seest not, ne knowest otherwise than 
by plurality of strange opinions. Thou 
resemblest the fool of the which was made a 
jape, which was sleeping in the mill and was 
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clothed in the clothing of a woman, and to 
make resemblance those that mocked him 
witnessed that he was a woman, and so he 
believed more their false sayings than the 
certainty of his being. How is it, fair 
daughter, and where is thy wit become? 
Hast thou forgotten how the fine gold proveth 
him in the furnace that he changeth not his 
virtue, but it is more pliant to be wrought 
into divers fashions. . . . It seemeth that 
thou trowest that all the words of philosophers 
be articles of the faith of Jesu Christ, and 
that they may not err. And as to these 
poets of which thou speakest, knowest thou 
not well that they have spoken in many things 
in manner of fables. And do intend so much 
to the contrary of that that their sayings 
showeth. And it may be taken after the 
rule of grammar the which is named Anti- 
phrasis, the which intendeth thus as thon 
knowest well as one should say, ‘Such an 
one is a shrew,” that is to say that he is good, 
and so by the contrary. I counsel thee that 
thou do thy profit of their sayings and thou 
understand it so whatsoever be their intent 
in such places whereas they blame women.’ ”’ 


Christine’s three visitors proceed to 
tell her that they have come to consti- 
tute her the champion of her sex, and 
to help her to build a city in which 
women, hitherto scattered and defence- 
less, might for ever find refuge against 
all their slanderers. In Pepwell’s 
edition of the ‘ City of Ladies’ there is 
a woodcut representing the scene, a 
rough reproduction of a drawing in 
the manuscript, Christine seated at 
her desk, and the three visitors in a 
row each with an appropriate symbol, 
Reason with a mirror, Righteousness 
with a rule, Justice with a measure. 
“We shall deliver to thee,” these per- 
sonages say, “matter enough stronger 
and more durable than any marble, 
and as for cement there shall be no 
better than thou shalt have. So shall 
thy city be right fair, without fear, 
and of perpetual during to the world.” 
Reason is to help her to lay the foun- 
dations, Righteousness to build the 
wails and the cloisters, and Justice the 
battlements and high towers. Against 
all but ladies of good fame and women 
worthy of praisings, the gates of the 
city are to be strongly shut. “TI 
prophecy to thee,” says Reason, “as 
very sibyl, that this city shall never 
be brought to nought,” 


Then Christine is told to set to work 
at once and dig deep in the earth for 
a foundation, which, being interpreted, 
means that she is to ask questions of 
Reason and record the answers. To 
read these questions and answers 
brings into mind the saying of La 
Bruyére—JLes anciens ont tout dit. A 
specimen or two will show at least 
that the question of woman’s business 
and other capacities was very fairly 
raised in the fifteenth century. For 
example, Christine asks why women 
sit not in the seats of Pleading and 
Justice. The answer is in effect that 
there are sufficient men, and that men 
are stronger of body to enforce the 
laws. But if any say that it is be- 
cause women have not sutlicient under- 
standing to learn the laws, the contrary 
is made manifest by many examples. 
A long array is quoted, partly mythi- 
cal, partly historical, of empresses, 
queens, duchesses, and countesses cele- 
brated for their administrative suc- 
cessesand martial exploits—Menalippe, 
Hypolyta, Semiramis, Tamaris, Xeno- 
bia, Fredegund, Blanche, the mother of 
St. Louis, and many more recent 
widows “who maintained right in 
their dominions as well as their hus- 
bands had done.” 

“Of women of worship and knight- 
hood,” Reason says, “I might tell thee 
enough ;” and the knightliness of 
woman being thus established, Christ- 
ine proceeds to ask “if ever God list 
to make a woman so noble to have 
any understanding of the highness of 
science.” In answer to this, Reason 
is most explicit :— 

**T say to thee again, and doubt never the 
contrary, that if it were the custom to put the 
little maidens to the school, and they were 
made to learn the sciences as they do to the 
men-children, that they should learn as per- 
fectly, and they should be as well entered into 
the subtleties of all the arts and sciences as 
men be. And, peradventure, there should be 
more of them, for I have teached heretofore 
that by how much women have the body more 
soft than the men have, and less able to do 
divers things, by so much they have the 
understanding more sharp there as they 
apply it.” 

Reason does not think that women 
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should meddle with that which is 
committed to men to do, but doubts 
not but that if they had equal ex- 
perience they would be equally full of 
knowledge. And she quotes many 
examples of women “illumined of 
great sciences,” from Sappho down to 
Christine’s countrywoman Novella 
d’ Andrea, daughter of a Professor of 
Civil Law at Bologna, who lectured to 
her father’s students with a curtain 
before her, that her beauty might not 
distract the attention of the young 
men. But Christine, resolved to meet 
boldly the worst things said of the 
female intellect, demands next “if 
there was ever woman that found 
anything of herself that was not 
known before.” To this Reason 
promptly answers that the Roman 
letters were invented by Nicostrata, 
otherwise called Carmentis; that 
Minerva invented iron and _ steel 
armour, Ceres the tilling of the earth, 
Isis gardening, Arene the shearing of 
sheep, Pamphila the weaving of silk ; 
that Thamar was a mistress of the art 
of painting, and that Sempronia knew 
Greek and Latin and was a most ac- 
complished musician. After enlarging 
on the wealth that has come to the 
world through the inventions of these 
noble ladies, Reason has a fling at the 
“evil-saying clerks”—‘they should 
be ashamed and cast down their eyes, 
seeing that the very Latin letters, 
upon the knowledge of which they 
pride themselves, were invented by a 
woman.” 

Such were the foundations of 
Christine’s city of refuge for ladies. 
When Reason has laid the foundations 
the walls are raised and crowned with 
most prosperous speed. Her sisters 
Righteousness and Justice dispose 
easily of the arguments of those who 
deny the moral qualities and the 
piety of women. All the gibes of 
monastic cynicism are triumphantly 
refuted by examples. The work runs 
to considerable length, as Christine 
has gathered into it all the materials 
she used in her numerous battles on 
behalf of her sex. We dare say it will 


be news to many of the modern advo- 
cates of the cause that it found so 
eager and thorough a champion nearly 
five hundred years ago. Christine’s 
city is a large and rambling range of 
building, with many quaint towers and 
turrets, but though time has under- 
mined some of its argumentative 
defences, one is astonished to find how 
much of it is still suited for modern 
habitation. 

Another of Christine’s works enjoyed 
a still greater reputation in its day. 
The manual of military tactics and 
international law is perhaps the most 
surprising of her achievements. It 
is the book known to antiquaries 
in Caxton’s translation as ‘The Boke 
of Fayttes of Armes and Chyvalrye.’ 
The importance and authority at- 
tached to the work may be judged 
from the fact that it was at the de- 
sire of Henry the Seventh that Caxton 
undertook the translation. To de- 
scribe it asa manual of military tac- 
tics and international law is strictly 
correct. The productions of Caxton’s 
press are oftener referred to than read, 
and the common impression about the 
Boke of Fayttes, derived from a fanci- 
ful construction of the title, is that it 
is a collection of stories of chivalrous 
exploits. It is a grave, solid, 
systematic treatise, handling many 
topics of the highest policy, from the 
manners of a good general and the 
minutiz of siege operations to the 
wager of battle, safe-conducts, and 
letters of marque. 

For a woman to attempt the com- 
pilation of a soldier’s manual was such 
an extraordinary undertaking that 
Christine felt bound to make an apo- 
logy before she went beyond her pro- 
logue. She appealed again for her 
main justification to Minerva, the 
goddess of war, “the inventor of iron 
and of all manner of harness.” A 
woman might fairly write about the 
laws of war when it was a woman 
that invented its chief implements. 
But Christine did not profess to be 
original. She trusted partly to recog- 
nised authorities and partly to the 
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kind offices of knightly friends. In- 
deed, when she was half through her 
work, it seems to have occurred to her 
that she might be accused of pla- 
giarism, and she prepared an ingenious 
defence, in which the vexed question 
how far an author may help himself 
from the works of others is solved with 
great plausibility. One evening after 
she had completed the second of the 
four parts of the book she fell asleep, 
and a venerable figure appeared to 
her in her dreams which she recogaised 
as the impersonation of her master 
Study. “Dear love, Christine,” he 
said to her, “I am hither come to be 
thy help in the performing of this 
present book. It is good that thou 
take and gather of the Tree of 
Batailles that is in my garden, some 
fruits of which thou shalt use.” This 
was the master’s figurative way of 
saying that Christine was now to have 
recourse, for that part of her work 
which dealt with political questions 
arising out of war, to Honoré Bonnet’s 
‘Arbre des Batailles.’ Hitherto she 
had been chiefly indebted to Vegetius 
and Frontin. ‘“ But, my master,” she 
objected, “I beg you to say whether 
any rebuke will be cast at me for 
using the said fruit.” “ By no means,” 
Study replied. “It is a common use 
among my disciples to give and impart 
one to other of the flowers that they 
take diversely out of my gurdens. 
And all those that help themselves 
were not the first that have gathered 
them. Did not Maister Jean de Meun 
help himself in his Book of the Rose of 
the sayings of Lorris, and semblably 
of others? It is, then, no rebuke, but 
it is laud and praising, when well and 
properly they be applucked and set by 
order. And there lieth the maistrie 
thereof. And it is better to have seen 
and visited many books.” 

To the statement of this theory of 
literary communism it ought to be 
added that Christine not only shows 
her “maistrie” in ‘“ applucking ” 
skilfully, but is most explicit in 
the acknowledgment of her obliga- 
tions. ‘The knights who assisted her 
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in her elaborate directions for siege 
operations—certain knights wise in 
these feats of arms—did not desire 
their names to be known, but every- 
body else from whom she borrows 
receives due credit. 

The life of this remarkable woman 
has attracted very little notice from 
English writers. Horace Walpole 
touches lightly on her career -in his 
Royal and Noble Authors, commenting 
with polite levity on the attachment 
entertained for her by the Earl of 
Salisbury. This is the only notable 
reference to her in English literature, 
and it might have been more respect- 
ful. But in France Christine has 
naturally received more attention. 
Her biography rests upon autobio- 
graphical passages in her own writings, 
most of which are accessible only in 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque du Roi. 
The antiquary Boivin the younger led 
the way in exploring these at the be- 
ginning of last century. His paper on 
Christine and her father, Thomas de 
Pisan, printed in the Transactions of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, restored the once famous 
authoress from her obscurity. Un- 
fortunately, though the Abbé Boivin 
produced a curious scrap of biography, 
he did not perform his task with suf- 
ficient care. Doubtless with the best 
of intentions, he killed Christine’s 
husband thirteen years before, accord- 
ing to Christine herself, his death 
actually took place. Nobody has dis- 
covered on what authority Boivin fixed 
the date. It may have been that he 
considered it necessary to account for 
Christine’s resort to authorship as a 
livelihood. It may have been that he 
considered it necessary to account for 
the warmth of the language used by 
the Earl of Salisbury in his love songs 
to Christine. At any rate it was un- 
fortunate, for it gave Horace Walpole 
un opportunity for sneering both at 
Christine and at her lover. The ami- 
able cynic of Strawberry Hill was 
under the impression that Christine 
was a widow when the earl addressed 
her, and expressed some litile con- 
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tempt for him because he could not 
persuade the mother to leave Paris, 
and consoled himself by taking her 
young son under his protection. The 
truth is that Christine’s husband, 
Etienne du Castel, was alive at the 
time. This fact was brought to light 
by the writers of the notice of Chris- 
tine in the Petitot collection of me- 
moirs. But Boivin’s paper, being first 
in the field, has continued to be the 
basis of notices of Christine de Pisan 
in dictionaries of biography, although 
an excellent monograph has since 
then been written by Mme. Raimond 
Thomassy. 

It is indeed a very interesting life. 
By birth Christine belongs to the il- 
lustrious company of Italian women 
who adorned the early years of the 
Renaissance. She was a native of 
Italy, and, though she wrote in French, 
her place is with the female poets, 
jurists, and scholars whose learning 
and talents excited the admiration 
of the Italian courts and universities 
in the middle ages. Her father, 
Thomas de Pisan, was a renowned 
astrologer. To the modern ear this 
is as much as to say that he was a 
disreputable quack. The whirligig of 
Time and the researches of the Psychi- 
cal Society may bring round its re- 
venges to astrology, but it is difficult 
nowadays to attach even the idea of 
respectability to this occult art. It 
was otherwise in the reign of Charles 
the Fifth of France. The latter half 
of the fourteenth century was the 
palmy period of astrology. Its posi- 
tion then was an adumbration of the 
position now occupied by science. All 
the honours now paid to men of science 
were then absorbed by the astrologers. 
The catalogue of famous astrologers 
drawn up by Simon de Phares, and 
the recital of their achievements in 
predicting great events and detecting 
great criminals, commanded as much 
respect as would now be given to a 
catalogue of European men of science 
and their most notable discoveries. 
The feats of Nicolas de Paganica and 
Mark de Génes in foretelling births 
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and deaths in royal families passed 
from gossip to gossip, and from writer 
to writer, like the fame of Helmholtz 
or Pasteur. For a time all the affairs 
of life, public and private, were regu- 
lated by the advice of the stars. 
Charles the Fifth, who had an especial 
respect for the science, kept many astro- 
logers on handsome pensions. Such a 
patron as he, with men always about 
him to make the requisite calculations, 
would not have undertaken a journey, 
or made a present of a jewel, or put 
on a new robe, would not even have 
gone outside the gates of his palace, 
without first ascertaining whether the 
aspect of the heavens was favourable. 
And every great baron, every digni- 
tary of the Church had at least one 
astrologer in his pay, and would not 
have dreamt of making an addition to 
castle or chapel until this authority 
had selected the propitious moment. 
Chaucer may or may not have meant 
to be ironical when he said of his 
doctor— 


** Well coude he fortunen the ascendant 
Of his ymages for his patient.” 


But fashionable patients undoubtedly 
expected as much of their doctors in 
Chaucer’s time. Wars were under- 
taken and battles begun only with the 
same high sanction. 

In these palmy days of astrology, 
Thomas de Pisan, according to his 
daughter, was at the very top of his 
profession. She says that in the 
opinion of experts entitled to judge 
there was not in his own generation, 
and there had not been for a hundred 
years before, a man of such profound 
knowledge in mathematical science and 
astrological calculation, She mentions 
one great proof of his skill that could 
not easily be surpassed. He predicted 
the hour of his own death, and he died 
punctually at the appointed time. Re- 
spect for his art could not have been 
carried farther. Christine is suspected 
of having been guilty of a little ex- 
aggeration in her description of her 
father. Other contemporary chro- 
niclers do not assign him the same 
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prominent place. It is remarked that 
she speaks in terms of very high praise 
of all her relations— an amiable feature 
in her character. Concerning Thomas 
de Pisan she even goes so far as to 
say that the great prosperity of the 
reign of Charles the Fifth was chiefly 
due to his counsels. If that monarch 
undertook affairs of moment only when 
his favourite astrologer told him that 
the conjunctions were propitious, this 
is at least an evidence of the good 
judgment of Thomas de Pisan. Putting 
aside the question whether Christine 
was misled by filial affection, her ac- 
count of her father is to the following 
effect. He was a native of Bologna, 
where he had considerable property. 
He married the daughter of a Venetian 
doctor, a councillor of the republic, 
and, fixing his residence in Venice, was 
himself soon promoted to the same 
dignity. In a few years his reputa- 
tionas an astrologer andan adept versed 
in all the sciences spread beyond Italy. 
Having occasion to visit his native 
city of Bologna, he there received at 
the same time pressing invitations 
from the King of Hungary and the 
King of France to pay them a visit. 
He decided in favour of the King of 
France, being influenced to this deci- 
sion partly by Charles the Fifth’s 
great repute as a patron of science, 
and partly by the high character of 
the university of Paris, which he 
wished to see. He did not propose to 
stay more than a year in France, and 
left his wife and children behind him 
in Bologna, but Charles was so 
charmed with his conversation that 
he resolved to attach Thomas de Pisan 
permanently to his court. The astro- 
loger received, besides his courteous 
entertainment, the substantial temp- 
tation of a most munificent salary ; so 
he sent for his family and settled in 
France. 

Christine was five years old when, 
in 1368, she was presented along with 
her mother at the court of Charles. 
She does not forget to say that they 
were magnificently apparalled @ /a 
Lombarde. Although a somewhat 
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ostentatious man, with a turn for 
magnificence, and careless of the 
money liberally bestowed upon him by 
the king, Thomas de Pisan was a good 
father. He took great pains with 
Christine’s education, taught her 
French and Latin as well as Italian, 
and made her study science as well as 
belles lettres. She acknowledges also 
that he acted wisely in the choice of a 
husband for her. She had many 
offers, knights, nobles, and rich 
officials being among her suitors. 
“Let it not be supposed that I boast 
of this,” she writes in recording the 
circumstance, “for the authority of 
the honour and great love that the 
King showed to my father was the 
cause, not any worth of mine.” This 
was Christine’s modesty, for in ad- 
dition to her brilliant talents and 
vivacity, she thanks God elsewhere 
that she had a person free from de- 
formity and pleasing enough, and a 
complexion that was not in the least 
sickly. The extant portraits repre- 
sent her as a comely woman, with 
regular features and a_ tendency 
to embonpoint. Whatever her personal 
attractions, she, or her father for her, 
with her subsequent approval, de- 
clined all the “ chevaliers” and riches 
cleres in favour of a young Picard 
gentleman, a man of good family, 
greater in virtues than in wealth, by 
name Etienne du Castel. Through 
the astrologer’s influence he was ap- 
pointed one of the financial secretaries 
of the king. Christine was only 
fifteen years old at the time of her 
marriage. 

It was well for Christine that her 
father had taken pains with her educa- 
tion. Two years after her marriage, 
in 1380, Charles the Fifth died, and 
with him departed the good fortune of 
the family of Thomas de Pisan. The 
astrologer, with his turn for magni- 
ficence, had always lived up to his 
income, and his son-in-law as well as 
himself found much less lucrative em- 
ployment after the King’s death. 
Thomas de Pisan soon followed his 
patron to the grave. Christine’s 
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husband was disabled by ill health, and 
it fell upon her to support the family. 
Her mother and two poor relations, 
beside three children of her own, were 
dependent on her. She undertook 
the duty with heroic energy. She had 
acquired a reputation as a writer of 
ballades, virelays, and other poetry. 
but she resolved to qualify herself for 
what seems to have been more profit- 
able work, and, counting all that she 
had learned in her youth as insutflicient, 
she set herself, as she tells us, anew 
to the a b ¢ of learning. “I betook 
myself to ancient histories from the 
commencement of the world, the 
histories of the Hebrews, the Assyri- 
ans, and the principal empires, pro- 
ceeding from the one to the other, 
descending to the Romans, the French, 
the Britons. and other subjects of 
chronicle ; then to the problems of 
the sciences, as far as the space of 
time that I studied could comprehend 
them; finally to the books of the 
poets.” The number of authors that 
Christine refers to furnishes an index 
to the extent of her studies. M. 
Petitot has compiled a list of them :— 
* Among Greek authors one remarks 
the names of Homer, Sappho, Plato, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, Chry- 
sostem, &c. She mentions even several 
sayings and maxims attributed to 
Socrates, to Democritus, to Diogenes, 
to Pythagoras, and several other phi- 


losophers. Among the Latins, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, Catullus, 
Juvenal, Lucan, Cicero, Valerivs 


Maximus, Suetonius, Seneca, Boethius, 
Apuleius, Vegetius, Pompeius Trogus. 
Che works of St. Augustine, St. 
Jerome, and St. Ambrose were familiar 


to her. Her writings prove that she 
had not only read these various 


authors, and many others that we 
cannot add to the list, but that she 
had made a profound study of them, 
and one cannot but feel a certain 
astonishment when one finds in a 
woman of the fourteenth century an 
erudition such as is hardly possessed 
by the most laborious men.” 


That Christine had read in the 
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original every passage from every 
author that she quotes it would be too 
much to believe. There were compen- 
diums in those days by the aid of 
which it was possible to make a great 
display of learning at small expense ; 
and students were necessarily very 
much dependent upon these compen- 
diums, copies of the originals not being 
accessible to everybody. But with 
every allowance for this, it is obvious 
that Christine was a great reader, and 
for her age a very accomplished 
scholar. There is an air of scholarly 
substantiality, an amount of literary 
flesh on the bones of her works, very 
rare in the middle ages. All the 
writers that were known in France in 
her time were known to her. Charles 
the Fifth had a collection of nine 
hundred volumes in the Library Tower 
of the Louvre. She had access to 
this, and through her friend Gerson, 
the chancellor, to all the literary 
treasures of the University of Paris. 
Christine shows not only great 
skill in the handling of her mate- 
rials, but unmistakable evidence 
of businesslike industry in the accu- 
mulation of theme When she had 
bravely made up her mind to subsist 
by her pen, Anthony Trollope himself 
did not go to work with steadier 
energy and purpose than Christine de 
Pisan. She reminds us frequently of 
Trollope in her precise enumerations of 
the quantity of work accomplished in a 
given time. Her first six yearsof author- 
ship, begun after the above elaborate 
preparation, were especially prolific. 
“Between the year 1399,” she says, 
“and the year 1405, during all which 
time I never ceased, I compiled fifteen 
principal works, without counting 
other occasional little writings, 
amounting altogether to about seventy 
quires of large size.” This period of 


vigorous industry was distracted by 
the death of her husband in 1402, by 
lawsuits following thereupon, and by 
the death of her most munificent patron, 
Philip of Burgundy, in 1404 : but mis- 
fortunes only stimulated the courage- 
ous womap to increased exertions, 
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Christine did not escape calumny. 
The warmth of her amatory verses, 
which excited the suspicions of Horace 
Walpole, exposed her also to disgrace- 
ful insinuations from her contempor- 
aries. She complained bitterly of 
these slanders, and solemnly protested 
her innocence. She had no time for 
intrigues. She did not speak in her 
own person; the warmth of senti- 
ment in her lays and ballads was 
purely dramatic, and an imaginative 
assumption. ‘“ When people speak 
evil of me,” she says, “ sometimes I am 
vexed, and sometimes I only smile and 
say to myself, ‘The gods, and he and 
I, know that there is no truth in it,’” 
Apart from the impassioned tone of 
her love songs, which was simply that 
of the period, there is not a tittle 
of evidence against the lady’s re- 
putation. Her detractors found sup- 
port for their slanders in the brave 
show that, womanlike, she kept up 
when her fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb. Even when reduced to the neces- 
sity of borrowing money, she never 
relaxed in her determination to keep 
up appearances, and carefully con- 
cealed her poverty from the world. 
Her repast was often sober, she says, as 
became a widow, and under her mantle 
of grey fur and her gown of scarlet, 
not often renewed but well preserved, 
she was often sick at heart ; and she 
had bad nights on her bed, though it was 
handsome and stately ; but there was 
nothing in her face or her habit to 
show the world the burden of her 
troubles. 

A hard struggle Christine seems to 
have had. The income of authorship 
was very precarious in those days, A 
copyist had a more certain livelihood, 
Once an author had parted with his 
manuscript, copies might be multiplied 
to any degree without his consent. 
He was not consulted, and he was not 
paid ; the copyright belonged to the 
owner of the manuscript. There was 


no great demand for original works. 

An author’s only chance of obtaining 

remuneration for his labours was to 

present his work to a powerful patron 
No. 316—voL. LU. 
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with a flattering dedication, leaving it 
to the patron to make such a return 
as his generosity dictated. The ful- 
someness of dedications, highly pep- 
pered to please a patron and enlist 
vanity on the side of generosity, is 
often denounced by modern writers, 
who are perhaps not much more scru- 
pulous in their appeals to the great 
modern patron, the public. The 
author of the fifteenth century was 
probably as conscientiously persuaded 
of the virtues of his patron as the 
author of the nineteenth century is of 
the virtues of his. When Christine 
de Pisan resolved to support herself 
and her family by authorship, she had 
peculiar difficulties in her search for a 
patron. The patronage of literature 
was indeed already established as a 
thing becoming the high station of a 
prince. Charles the Fifth had done 
much to encourage a healthy rivalry 
in this matter among the princes of 
Europe. But the distracted reign of 
his successor was a bad time for the 
literary aspirant in France. Why 
Christine persisted in clinging to her 
adopted country at such a time, and 
steadily refused the tempting offers 
of the Duke of Milan and the 
King of England, is not clear. The 
secret of her attachment to Paris 
must remain one of the mysteries of 
her life. It may simply have been 
that all her friends were there ; and 
that as a sensible womaa she doubted 
the permanence of the favour of 
patrons in every country, even if she 
could depend upon the permanence of 
their power. Anyhow, she remained 
in France, and addressed herself to 
one after another of the factious 
chiefs, by whose struggles for pro- 
minence the unhappy kingdom was 
torn. 

She flattered them all in her dedica- 
tions—the Duke of Orleans, the Duke 
of Burgundy, the Duke of Berry, 
Isabella of Bavaria, the queen—but 
she did not attach herself to any 
party, and she maintained a lofty tone 
both in morality and in_ politics. 
There was nothing base inher 
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flattery. She credited the objects of 
it with virtues that they did not pos- 
sess, but the virtues were such as they 
would have been much the better for 
possessing. Praise for any quality 
that was really virtuous, even though 
the recipient of the praise did not 
deserve it, was a wholesome influence 
in a generation when the corruption 
of the chivalrous ideal had reached 
its worst, when courtly magnificence 
of living was disgraced by shameless 
orgies, and public honours were sought 
by the vilest intrigues and the most 
treacherous assassinations. 

One of Christine’s first works was 
a collection of chivalrous precepts 
thrown into the form of a letter sent 
by the goddess Othea to Hector of 
Troy at the age of fifteen. Othea is 
a personification of Wisdom, and she 
tells the boy, in a succession of 
maxims in verse, each followed by 
explanations and exemplifications in 
prose, after the manner of the Cato 
Major, what he must do, and what he 
must avoid, in order to become a per- 
fect knight. It was dedicated to the 
Duke of Orleans, whose faction was in 
the ascendant at the close of the four- 
teenth century. ‘The Duchess of Or- 
leans, Valentine Visconti, was a coun- 
trywoman of Christine's, and this 
may possibly have influenced her first 
choice of a patron. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no reason to believe that 
the excellent precepts of this trea- 
tise had any effect on the Duke him- 
self. The paramour of Isabella was 
probably too far gone in unknightli- 
ness to be reclaimed by precepts. But 
it is possible to believe that the epistle 
of Othea was not without an influence 
on the character of one of the brightest 
mirrors of chivalry, Dunois, the bas- 
tard of Orleans, whom Valentine with 
rare generosity educated, and who had 
already before her death given proof 
of his truly chivalrous spirit. Valen- 


tine’s reputation stands out fair and 
spotless from the dark background of 
that profligate and intriguing court. 
After the assassination of her hus- 
band, and her fruitless attempts to 
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have justice done upon his murderer, 
she lamented that she must look for 
redress in the future to Dunois rather 
than to any of her own sons, The 
exhortations of Christine may have 
found a suitable soil in his gallant 
spirit. 

But Christine was indebted also to 
the House of Burgundy, from which 
came the unfair blow that laid her 
first patron prostrate. A few years 
after she began authorship, in 1403, 
she sent her treatise on the Muta- 
tion of Fortune as a new year’s gift 
to Philip the Hardy, who was for the 
time at the head of affairs in Paris. 
Philip sent her a munificent present 
in return, commissioned her to write 
the work by which she is best known, 
the ‘ Life of Charles the Fifth,’ and 
placed documents at her disposal. 
He died three months afterwards, be- 
fore Christine, rapid writer as she 
was, had finished the first part of 
her work. M. Petitot remarks with 
justice on this instance of Christine’s 
extraordinary facility in writing. The 
book was ordered in the month of Jan- 
uary. The first part was completed 
on the twenty-eighth of April. It is 
true that a large proportion of the 
work consists of general reflections 
and historical comparisons for which 
no research was required, and that 
the method followed allowed the 
writer to put down her facts as fast 
as she acquired them. Still, even this 
first part contains many details about 
the management of the royal house- 
hold, and the administration of justice 
and finance that could not have been 
obtained without vigorous study of 
documents. The whole manuscript 
was completed on the first of Novem- 
ber, and is certainly a remarkable 
achievement of rapid study and com- 
position, 

The completed work was _pre- 
sented to the Duc de Berry, but 
John of Burgundy also patronised 
the indefatigable authoress, and the 
Register of the Chamber of Accounts 
contains several entries of donations 
made to the widow of Etienne du 
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Castel for books presented to him. 
Her life became more difficult after 
1405, when the struggle between Bur- 
gundy and Orleans waxed hotter. We 
find her in the October of that year 
writing till past midnight to finish a 
plourable requeste des loyaulx Francoys 
to the queen, a touching appeal to 
Isabella of Bavaria to remember the 
danger to the realm incurred by these 
dissensions, Again and again in the 
course of the next ten years she ad- 
dressed similar appeals to the royal 
family and the leaders of the factions. 
She was the mouthpiece of the moder- 
ate party in the state, and her writ- 
ings give a vivid idea of the horror 
and shame with which they looked on 
helplessly while the kingdom was 
being torn in pieces. After the battle 
of Agincourt, which verified her 
gloomiest anticipations, Christine dis- 


appeared into a convent, and nothing 
reached the public from her pen till 
she was able, in 1429, to celebrate the 
triumphs of Joan of Are. 

The life of this first champion of 
her sex, so denominated by herself, and 
thoroughly worthy of the title, would 
furnish occasion for a complete picture 
of the position of women in the Middle 
Ages. The various medieval concep- 
tions of woman as she is and woman 
as she ought to be are shown in Chris- 
tine’s writings in full argumentative 
conflict ; and practical illustrations of 
the best and the worst are to be found 
in plenty in the court of Charles the 
Sixth. Christine herself is cast after 
the noblest type of medizval woman- 
hood, and a certain stage of feudal 
society is mirrored in her works as it 
is nowhere else. 

W. Miyvo. 
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FOOTPRINTS. 


ScENE, a sandy beach at evening: a little boy speaks, ‘‘I tread in 
your steps, papa, and they bring me to you.” 


A GLORIOUS coast, where mountains meet the sea: 
(The marriage of our earth’s divinest things, 

The power of mountains with the life-like voice, 
The grandeur, and the pathos of the sea :) 

A small stone town, built nowise orderly, 

And partly perched in niches natural 

Of rifted crags, whence every day at dusk 

Each household light gleams like a lofty star: 

A level waste of broad wave-bordering sand 

And a long snowy line of breaking surf : 

Above, the verdure of far-rolling slopes, 

Where skylarks warble, sheep-bells tinkle soft, 
And heather flames a purple deep as dawn: 

And higher still, the giants of the hills, 

That raise their mighty shoulders through the clouds, 
And sun themselves in ecstasy of light: 

The homes these are of the wild choral winds, 
The haunts of the fair ghosts of silvery mists, 
The birth-beds rude of strong and stormy streams 
That down the piny gorges swoop-amain 

In the long thunder of their power and joy; 
Within whose granite arms sleep glens of green, 
Lighted by one bright tarn of lonely blue,— 
Places of peace so still and far away, 

So lifted from the murmurs of the world, 

So kindred with the quiet of the sky, 

That one might look to see immortal shapes 
Descending, and to hear the harps of heaven. 


O’er three proud kingly peaks that northward tower, 
And through their sundering gullies, silent poured 
Rich floods of sunset, and ran reddening far 

Along the sandy flats, and, Christwise, changed 
Old ocean’s ashen waters into wine, 

As once we wandered towards the church of eld 
That on the brink of the bluff headland stood 
(God’s house of light to shine o’er life), and shook 
Its bells of peace above the rumbling surge, 

And spoke unto us of those thoughts and ways 
That higher than the soaring mountains are, 

And deeper than the mystery of the sea. 
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Footprints. 


It may be we shall roam that marge no more, 

Or list the voice of that far-booming main, 

Or watch the sunset swathe those regal hills 

With vast investiture of billowy gold ; 

But unforgetting hearts with these will hoard 
(With mountain vision and the wail of waves) 
Some wistful memories that soften life, 

The peace, the lifted feeling, the grave charm, 

The tender shadows and the fading day, 

The little pilgrim on the sun-flushed sands, 

The love, the truth, the trust in those young eyes, 
The tones that touched like tears, the words, “I tread 
In your steps, father, and they lead to you.” 











SOME RANDOM REFLECTIONS. 


‘* Every writer of mark leaves behind him 
shreds and remnants of stuff, some of which 
are characteristic and worthy of preservation, 
and some are otherwise ; and it is, in my 
deliberate opinion, an injustice to any such 
writer to dilute his reputation by publishing 
every scrap of writing that he is known to 
have produced, merely because the necessity 
of making a choice may expose the editor to 
the risk of censure.” 


Tuts golden sentence stands in the 
introduction to the last published 
volume of that edition of Charles 
Lamb’s works which has in happy 
time been placed in Mr. Ainger’s 
hands! It will*not be a popular 
sentence. To judge from the opinions 
already passed upon it, and, still more, 
from the practical expression of those 
opinions which our printing-presses 
send forth in battalions, nothing could 
well be conceived more adverse to the 
spirit of the time. Most scrupulous 
now are we to gather up all the frag- 
ments that remain; not only every 
scrap of writing that the most liberal 
conjecture can assign to a name is 
dragged into the pillory of print, but 
every variation of that scrap. The 
art to blot Pope calls the last and 
greatest art a writer can learn; yet 
it is an art one is tempted sometimes 
to wish had been even more neglected 
by our writers than it has been, for we 
must be spared, it seems, no single blot. 

Something, no doubt, may be said 
for this broad view of an editor’s 
functions; thovgh not everything, 
perhaps, is said quite unselfishly. In 
this curious age some editors are a 
little too apt to plume themselves on 


1 *Mrs. Leicester's School, and other writ- 
ings in Prose and Verse,’ by Charles Lamb, 
with introduction and notes by the Rev. 
Alfred Ainger. London, 1885. This volume 
completes the edition of Lamb’s published 
works ; two more are to follow, containing a 
selection of his delightful letters, including 
some that have never yet been printed. 


their industry. Industry is a great 
virtue ; but industry without percep- 
tion is for an editor—may one not 
say, for every man !—but a will o’ the 
wisp. “ Reading,” wrote Burke once 
to his son, “and much reading is 
good ; but the power of diversifying 
the matter infinitely in your own 
mind, and of applying it to every 
occasion that arises, is far better.” 
The industry which plumes itself 
on unearthing from the limbo of for- 
gotten things every unconsidered or 
rejected line of a great writer, without 
any care for its quality, its rele- 
vancy, or the harm it may do his 
position in the great hierarchy of 
letters,—such industry is surely but 
a futile- thing, or worse than futile. 
It is an even worse thing than that 
other fashion of cumbering the text 
with notes on every possible and im- 
possible opportunity; a fashion so 
obviously honoured for the chance it 
gives of glorifying the editor rather 
than ‘the author, so irresistibly recall- 
ing Pope’s terrible picture— 

‘ The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 
And always list’ning to himself appears.” 
A foolish young gentleman, with the 

editorial rash very strong upon him, 
declared not long ago his opinion that 
the text was made for the notes, not 
the notes for the text. Many a true 
word is spoken in jest; this is pre- 
cisely the idea one does get from so 
much of what passes for editing to-day. 

From certain lips such fashions may 

win, indeed, applause for the editor, 

but what do they win for the poor 
victim of these unseasonable and un- 
reasoning vanities ? 

The contention of those who stand 
out for the whole letter of the law is 
twofold. The writer thus presented, 

















Some Random Reflections. 


“with all his imperfections on his 
head,” is no victim, they say. What 
is best not only still stands un- 
impaired by what is of less worth, 
but even takes fresh interest 
from it. We see by what slow and 
toilsome steps the artist climbed to 
his height; in the raw untrimmed 
growth of the early years we see the bud 
destined to break into the blossom of 
the prime. And when the artist dies, 
the power and privilege of judging 
passes; it passes from him to pos- 
terity. The ages are his heirs ; it is 
their right to realise all the treasure 
he has left behind him. Mr. Ainger 
quotes from one of Lamb’s earlier 
editors, the late Mr. J. C. Babson, 
of the United States. ‘“‘ The admirers 
of Elia,” said Mr. Babson, “want to 
possess every scrap and fragment 
of his inditing. They cannot let 
oblivion have the least ‘notelet’ or 
‘essaykin’ of his.” And a writer in 
one of our dailyj ournals? has been 
much more outspoken in the same 
way. In a review of Thackeray’s 
late - published contributions to 
‘Punch,’ he takes occasion to be ex- 
ceedingly scornful of those who set 
their faces against this indiscrimi- 
nate style of editing. ‘These are 
they,” he says, “who storm at Mr. 
Froude for not making pipe-lights of 
Carlyle’s ‘Reminiscences’ and his 
wife’s letters, and who expurgate 
Charles Lamb in accordance with 
what befits his dignity and reputa- 
tion.” Andthen this angry man goes 
on to paint the fury with which such 
editors, had they lived in the days 
when Hemminge and Condell pub- 
lished their famous folio of Shake- 
speare’s plays, would have denounced 
that collection of “certain ephemeral 
writings, which, in the opinion of their 
author, were certainly not worth pre- 
servation.” All this is, of course, 
entirely beside the mark. There is 
really no analogy between the publi- 
cation of Shakespeare’s plays after his 
death, or the license, right or wrong, 
1 ¢The Pall Mall Gazette,’ December 31, 


1885 
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Mr. Froude permitted himself in deal- 
ing with the manuscripts entrusted to 
him by Carlyle, and the omnivo- 
rous “editing” it is wished to give 
to Lamb, and has been given to 
Thackeray. Mr. Froude’s case stands, 
so far as Carlyle was concerned, quite 
outside the literary aspect of the 
question. If his friends had been 
content to treat Shakespeare’s plays 
with the same carelessness that, it is 
commonly assumed, he himself treated 
them, the loss would have been so vast 
that it is impossible to parallel it. 
The world would suffer no loss by the 
removal from the sum of Lamb’s or 
Thackeray’s work that which an intel- 
ligent editor should after due thought 
determine to reject as unworthy of 
such writers. 

But when the reviewer goes on to 
give his reasons for welcoming the 
two volumes of Thackeray’s miscel- 
laneous pieces,’ which he himself had 
rejected, then we get on more debate- 
able ground. He says :— 


** What a man has published he has pub- 
lished, and the question of its preservation or 
annihilation rests not with himself, but with 
posterity. If posterity has sufficient curiosity 
about him to read even his pot-boilers, that is 
simply one of the rewards or penalties of 
greatness. If his pot-boilers are unworthy of 
him, is it not important, and even essential 
for the true understanding of his character, to 
know that he wrote unworthy pot-boilers, and 
to estimate the extent and manner of their 
unworthiness? ‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘ these 
writings were published without the author's 
name. <A man is surely not to he held re- 
sponsible for what he did not sign?’ This 
is one of the essentially immoral habits of 
thought begotten by our anonymous system of 
journalism. Anonymity alters the intrinsic 
merit of a writing just as darkness alters the 
intrinsic merit of an act—it may often make 
it worse, it can seldom make it better—as a 
rule it affects it not a jot. There may be a 
thousand legitimate reasons of habit and con- 
venience for preserving anonymity ; but if the 
thousand and first be that the writer is afraid 
or ashamed to sign his work, then he is acting 
indefensibly and immorally in publishing it at 
all, and must take the consequences if he be 
found out. Every allowance 1s, of course, to 
be made for the haste with which journalistic 





2 Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Re- 
views,’ and ‘Contributions to ‘‘ Punch.”’ 
London, 1885. 
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work is necessarily done, and the candid 
reader of this volume will readily make such 
allowance ; but if there be anything in it 
distinctly inconsistent with our ideal of 
Thackeray’s personal and literary character, 
why, then, let us modify our ideal, and not 
ery out for the suppression of the offending 
utterance.” 

Let us pass by for the present the 
question of anonymous writing, which 
has really nothing to do with the 
immediate matter, and is plainly 
introduced for some other and 
alien purpose. But we have here 
a distinct expression of one of the 
arguments commonly used for the 
necessity of bringing the whole volume 
of a great writer’s work into the 
balance of judgment. If fate has at 
one period of his career driven him to 
the manufacture of those aids to 
existence which in the sprightly lan- 
guage of the day are spoken of as 
“ pot-boilers,” and if those “ pot- 
boilers” are unworthy of his best 
work (as it would be very strange if 
they were not), nevertheless it is 
essential to a true understanding of 
his character that they also, even as 
his best work, should be judged. 

But has the true understanding of 
a man’s character really very much to 
do with his fame as an artist? True, 
M. Scherer says it has. Without a right 
knowledge of a man’s life, his cireum- 
stances, his moral and social, no less 
than his intellectual, atmosphere, we 
can have, he says, no right knowledge 
of his work. “De ces deux choses, 
analyse du caractére de l’ecrivain et 
l’étude de son siécle, sort spontané- 
ment l’intelligence de son ceuvre (out 
of these two things, the analysis of 
the writer’s character and the study 
of his age, there spontaneously issues 
the right understanding of his work).” 
M. Scherer’s name stands high on the 
slender roll of living crities, and 
stands justly high. But these words 
of his contain, as another and no less 
famous critic has said, a perilous 
doctrine ; useful, perhaps, to a certain 
quality of minds, but not to all; and 
even in the mind capable of receiving 
it likely to stir only that “ personal 


sensation” which is M. Scherer’s 
particular offence in criticism. All 
criticism, perhaps, tends more to the 
personal sensation than the critics 
themselves are willing to suppose ; 
tends to it more especially to-day, 
when the personal is in so high favour. 
The most part of Mr. Swinburne’s 
criticism, for example, is surely 
very much of a personal matter, per- 
sonal, one may indeed say, in expres- 
sion as well as in sensation. So much, 
too, of the criticism one finds flowing 
through the periodical press, how 
touched with personal sensation that 
clearly is! Shallow prattling unto 
shallow, “ How bright and fresh and 
sparkling you are; and I, too; can 
you not return the compliment?” 
And it is returned ;— 
** Ode or epic, song or sonnet, 
Mr. Hayley, you're divine ! 
Ma’am, I'll take my oath upon it, 
You yourself are all the Nine!” 

The desire to know about the great 
men who have contributed to the sum 
of human happiness and wisdom, 
whose work has become part of the 
patrimony of mankind, is in itself a 
laudable desire, and properly gratified 
is often of great value. Johnson, 
whose remarks on the dignity and 
usefulness of biography might be 
disinterred from their forgotten grave 
in the pages of the ‘Rambler’ with so 
much profit to the present age, whose 
ideas on the subject are perhaps a 
little confused—Johnson praises the 
life of de Thou (or Thuanus) for being 
written, that “it might lay open to 
posterity the private and familiar 
character of that man whose candour 
and genius will, to the end of time, be 
by his writings preserved in admira- 
tion.” To know the private and 
familiar character of a great man 
will always interest, when it is worthy 
of his greatness, and always should 
interest. How vain and untrue would 
have been our idea of the man had 
Mr. Trevelyan never given us that 
delightful picture of Macaulay, as his 
own familiar circle knew him to be! 
What would not the world have lost 
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had Lockhart never told the story of 
Sir Walter's magnificent fight with 
fortune! Had we known him only 
praised, courted, and triumphant, with 
all the world at his feet, what a vision 
of a man should we have lost! Who 
would not give all the reams of criti- 
cism that ever were or will be written 
on his works for this one anecdote of 
him, as he lay in those last days in the 
London hotel, painfully wearing to his 
death? “ Allan Cunningham mentions 
that, walking home late one night, he 
found several working-men standing 
together at the corner of Jermyn 
Street, and one of them asked him, as 
if there were but one death-bed in 
London, ‘ Do you know, sir, if this is 
the street where he is lying?’” He 
stands for us now like the tall cliff 
that “midway leaves the storm” of 
mortal things :— 

** Though round its breast the rolling clouds 

are spread, 

__ Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

But this desire to know the private 
and familiar life of great men, whose 
genius has saved them from the com- 
mon lot, is one thing : the theory that 
it enables us to rightly judge their 
genius is another and a very different 
thing. It may help us in some way, 
and in some cases, to account for it, to 
explain it. But this, again, is surely 
a very different thing from judging it. 

In one of those delightful chapters 
of autobiography which are as the 
Indian summer of his literary life Mr. 
Ruskin has the following passage :—! 


‘*The series of the Waverley novels, then 


drawing towards its close, was still the chief 


source of delight in all households caring for 
literature ; and I can no more recollect the 
time when I did not know them, than when I 
did not know the Bible ; but 1 have still 
a vivid remembrance of my father’s intense 
expression of sorrow, mixed with scorn, as he 
threw down ‘Count Robert of Paris,’ after 
reading three or four pages, and knew that the 
life of Scott was ended, the scorn being a very 
complex and bitter feeling in him—partly, 
indeed, of the book itself, but chiefly of the 
wretches who were tormenting and selling the 
wrecked intellect—” 

1 * Preterita,’ chapter ii., ‘‘ Herne-Hill Al- 
mond Blossoms,” 








Into Mr. Ruskin’s further analysis 
of the paternal scorn we prefer not to 
follow him. Imprudence is, we think, 
a sufficient word for the causes which 
produced ‘Count Robert of Paris’ ; it 
is, at any rate, the harshest word we 
ever care to hear applied to Sir 
Walter. But surely no one here will 
pretend that a knowledge of the un- 
fortunate events which made ‘ Count 
Robert of Paris’ and ‘ The Antiquary’ 
growths of the same stock was neces- 
sary to provide a judgment of the 
former. Surely that knowledge, in 
the case of such a man as Sir Walter, 
is but a part of “the knowledge 
which increaseth sorrow”: a know- 
ledge we should all be glad to put 
out of our memories of him 


‘*Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to 
‘” 


But, even if it is allowed that a 
right understanding of a man’s 
character and circumstances is neces- 
sary toa right judgment of his work, 
still, it seems to us, we are very far 
from the indispensableness of thrust- 
ing all a man’s work, against his will, 
pell mell upon the public eye, his 
worst work equally with his best. 
How a study of ‘ Miss Tickletoby’s 
Lectures on English History’ is essen- 
tial to a right understanding of 
Thackeray’s character does, indeed, 
surpass our comprehension, as com- 
pletely as the theory that a right 
understanding of Thackeray’s charac-- 
ter is essential to a right judgment of 
‘Esmond’ or ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

With Thackeray it was not as with 
Scott. He, too, had his days of strug- 
gle, but they came, happily for him, in 
the morning of his life ; in the even- 
ing he gave us not ‘Count Robert of 
Paris,’ but ‘Denis Duval.’ The work 
of that struggling time which he him- 
self elected to preserve is so copious 
and so admirable, that it should 
amply suffice for the adherents of 
the historic method of criticism 
without the surplusage he threw 
away. But, says our large-hearted 
reviewer, “there is nothing whatever 
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in these volumes which the most ardent 
lover of Thackeray need deplore, while 
there is much that the student would 
be extremely sorry to lose.” Ah! 
that student! What crimes are com- 
mitted in his name! He is coming 
near to be as great a nuisance as 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, or the “ judi- 
cious,” the dpdvimos of Aristotle. But 
it is the business of the student, it is 
part of his high prerogative, to 
“toil terribly.” He knows where 
to lay his hand on all the journeyman 
work of the great artists: he can 
study it, judge it, and draw from it all 
the profit it can yield for him. That 
profit he can help us to share ; but he 
will not, if he is anything more than a 
student—he will not, if he is a true 
student, insist on parading all the 
means and appliances of his know- 
ledge. We, the great public, who are 
not students, who are so rarely judi- 
cious, we but lose ourselves in these 
lumber-rooms of the past. The dust 
of ages makes all things look alike 
to us. Confused in the medley of 
indifferent and bad work, such small 
perception of the good as we may have 
grows dim. It is but to a very rare 
order of mind that the contemplation 
of the bad heightens the value and the 
charm of the good ; to the most part 
of mankind it is imperatively necessary 
that they should see only the good, 
even though they recognise it not when 
seen. 

“There is nothing in these volumes 
which the most ardent admirer of 
Thackeray need deplore.” Deplore is 
a strong word. It is a blessed privi- 
lege to be able, as the phrase goes, to 
swallow a man whole; it is often a 
convenient thing to profess to do so. 
It is not in our purpose, even were it 
in our power, to attempt any critical 
estimate of these surplus volumes. But 
when the author of ‘ From Cornhill 
to Cairo,’ decided to exclude from his 
bequest to us the papers of ‘The Fat 
Contributor’ ; when the author of ‘The 
Book of Snobs’ decided to strike out 
of it the chapter on the literary 
species of that great Genus ; when the 


author of the ‘ Lyra Hibernica,’ and 
the ‘Ballads of Policeman X’ would 
not include among the children of his 
Muse ‘The Flying Duke,’ and ‘ Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Moses,’ it certainly 
strikes us that he showed a discretion 
very rarely found in authors passing 
judgment on their own work—though 
not more, perhaps, than one would 
have expected from such an artist as 
Thackeray. 

Criticism should concern itself, we 
are told, with the best that has been 
thought and said in the world, not 
with a// that has been thought and 
said. Is there not, then, some reason 
in those, who are not, indeed, critics, 
but who yet, after their lights, do 
honestly admire good things, when 
they plead that only the best work 
of a great artist should be preserved 
for posterity to judge him by? But 
who shall decide what is best? Well, 
in the case of Lamb, we have Mr. 
Ainger deciding ; and for our part we 
profess ourselves amply satisfied with 
his decision. Lamb, perhaps, would 
not suffer so much by being served up 
whole as Thackeray, so we venture to 
think, suffers. "With Lamb literature 
was neveracrutch. He had time, he 
had choice ; he could take the mood 
for writing, and—golden boon!—he 
could wait for it. Never had he 
need, like that other, to know what it 
was 

‘to pen many a line for bread ; 

To joke, with sorrow aching in his head ; 

And make our laughter when his own heart 

bled.” 

Poor Elia knew what sorrow meant, 
better, perhaps, than most of us, and 
the fulness of heart out of which he 
joked was not always the fulness of 
laughter. But he had never need to 
know the mortal agony of writing for 
bread. 

‘* Day after day the labour’s to be done, 

And sure as comes the postman and the sun, 

The indefatigable ink must run.” 

That bitter experience was never his. 

Then there is his style! That won- 
derful style ; the only instance, pro- 
bably, in all the history of letters of a 


























style confessedly artificial taking the 
true natural touch. Thackeray has his 
style, too ; a glorious style, inimitable. 
And in ‘ Esmond’ his nature had be- 
come subdued to what it worked in as 
completely as Lamb’s became. But in 
‘Esmond, in ‘Barry Lyndon,’ in 
‘The Virginians,’ the style is still 
more obviously exotic than Lamb's, 
and more inevitably so. Anthony 
Trollope thought that Thackeray, 
successful as he had been in those 
books in adopting the tone he wished 
to assume, never quite succeeded in 
altogether dropping it again. Trollope, 
as we think, was right; as, indeed, 
in that ill-treated little book,! he so 
much more often is than he has 
been given credit for. But whether 
Trollope be right or wrong, at any rate 
Thackeray’s style varied more than 
Lamb’s. Every great writer has his 
own flavour—mannerism one need not 
always call it. Thackeray had his, in- 
deed ; yet with Lamb, perhaps, it is a 
yet more particular quality of the man 
than with Thackeray. And for this 
sake, and for the smaller body of his 
work, and for the freer conditions of so 
much of it, there seems to us more 
reason in the ery for all that Lamb 
has left. We cannot sympathise with 
the cry, but we can understand it. 
But in the other case we can 
neither sympathise nor understand. 
The body of work Thackeray had 
left before these two unlucky vol- 
umes were tacked on to it, the 
work he had himself chosen as his 
gift to posterity, is rich and various 
enough. It is not all of the best, of 
course; not all of the same high 
quality as the best; but very little 
of it, perhaps none of it, there is, 
which does not bear the genuine stamp 
of the man ; very little of it, if any of 
it, in which one cannot find, in vary- 
ing clearness of course, the sign-manual 
of the author, on the one hend, of 
‘Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Esmond,’ on the 
other, of ‘The Book of Snobs’ and 
‘Rebecca and Rowena.’ ‘There is 


1 English Men of Letters, ‘Thackeray,’ 
by Anthony Trollope. 


London, 1879. 
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enough, in all conscience, to supply 
a judgment on the writer in all his 
varying humours, when the time for a 
definitive judgment has come, as it 
has hardly yet come. Those incom- 
parable treasures of wit and humour, 
that righteous scorn, that tender pity, 
the laughter and the tears he has 
set flowing for all time—surely there 
needed nothing further to let our 
grandchildren make good the claim 
of him we have set so high in our 
Valhalla. For sterner critics, too, his 
range and its limitations, all the faults 
they must find, would not they have 
been clear enough, when the time for 
the clear vision came, without these 
experiments of his unpractised youth? 
“What anecdotes,” wrote the gentle 
Emerson, “ do we wish to hear of any 
man? Only the best.” We have got 
leagues away from that comfortable 
state of mind now : perhaps even in Em- 
erson’s day the wish was father to the 
thought. But, if it be a sentiment to 
desire to read only the best work of the 
best writers, to have the choice only 
of reading the best, it is at least a 
sentiment we think no one -need be 
ashamed to own. A great man, what- 
ever be his mood of greatness, be he 
artist, statesman, priest, or warrior, 
is the general heritage of the land 
which has borne him. In his life he 
must go his own way; but when he 
has passed out of life, his greatness 
then is the land’s concern. He should 
be guarded jealously; not idealised 
into a saint, nor glorified into a demi- 
god; but assuredly not dwarfed or 
obscured at the whim of every puny 
modeller who would make man in his 
own image. Let us have the reality, 
if we can get it ; but let us be sure it 
is the reality, and not the mere para- 
sitie growth of the hour, which is but 
too quick to find its way round every 
noble stem. Let the warts be painted, 
by all means; but spare us every 
accidental blotch with which the pass- 
ing humours of our frailer part must 
sometimes cloud the fairest skin. And 
with the great writer, he who, after all, 
bequeaths the richest heritage to the 
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future, who makes us all “heirs of 
truth and pure delight,” with him this 
watchfulness is surely most needful. 
“ We admire,” to borrow again from 
Emerson, “we admire eminent men 
not for themselves, but as represen- 
tatives.” The great writer, when 


‘* He has outsoared the shadow of our night,” 


is a man to us no more; he is the 
representative of the truth, the wis- 
dom, the wit, of the intellectual 
greatness of his people and his time. 
It is our business, it should be our 
pride, to keep that greatness as clear 
and unsullied as possible; not to 
*cumber it with much serving ;” not to 
obscure it, to blur its fair proportions 
with all the errors and perversities of 
its inevitable hours of weakness. It 
is the best work of these men which 
really teaches us. 


** Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought.’ 


What do we learn from their 
worst, save that they too have had 
moments of like frailty with our- 
selves? Perhaps this is the lesson 
some of us are so pleased to learn, 
and no doubt to a sort of minds the 
frailties of great men are very com- 
forting: but to insist on it as of real 
artistic value, as indispensable to a 
correct judgment, is a foolish thing. 
However virtuous, however single- 
minded their intentions, it is but a 
cruel thing these Autolyci do, these 
snappers up of unconsidered trifles. 
In a new edition,! which will do 
much to redeem the too many edi- 
tions, old and new, which crowd the 
booksellers’ counters to-day, we are 
warned of that “unfortunate tender- 
ness for the bad work of famous men, 
which makes of so much reading time 
worse than wasted.” We are reminded 
of that golden saying of Candide, 
“The unwise value every word in an 
author of repute.” 

In this case of Thackeray there is, 

1 An edition of the works of Mr. John 


Morley, now in course of publication ; vol. i. 
* Voltaire,’ 


indeed, some reason in the plea made 
by the publishers of these volumes. 
It seems that these are the last days 
of the copyright in his works, and 
that, had they not bestirred themselves 
while it yet was time, there was a 
chance of the prize passing to other 
hands. There is a sort of ghouls about 
which support an unholy existence by 
industriously mumbling the bones of 
the dead. Some such a breed there 
probably has always been; but it 
appears to be particularly flourishing 
just now when the demand for this 
class of “literature” is so brisk. One 
can understand how loath men, whose 
names have been so long and honour- 
ably associated with Thackeray’s, 
would naturally be to let even the 
remnants of this bounteous harvest 
be gathered by less worthy hands. 
But there is this also to be said. 
With such sponsors to promise and 
vow for them, these poor things are, 
as it were, baptized into a new 
life. They have the seal of authority 
set upon them, a sort of extrinsic legi- 
timacy. Had it been otherwise, prob- 
ably not even Thackeray’s name had 
saved them from oblivion. Nay, the 
very conjunction might have availed 
to find it for them. One would have 
liked not the security. The poor dis- 
carded bantlings would have shared the 
fate of their sponsors— 
**To glide down Grub Street, fasting and 
forgot ; 
Laughed into Lethe by some quaint Re- 
view— 

though, to be sure, our quaint reviews 
have rather lost the trick of laughing. 

The sermon preached by the ‘ Pall 
Mall’ reviewer against the sentimen- 
talists can be divided into two parts, 
one dealing with literature, the other 
with morals. Morals and literature 
should of course go hand in hand ; so 
at least we are often warned; but 
somehow they have a most distracting 
knack of keeping apart. When assur- 
ing us that there was nothing in these 
volumes the admirer of Thackeray 
need deplore, the reviewer was in 
the world of literature; when he 
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touched on the question of anonymous 
writing, and of any sense of fear or 
shame binding a writer to secrecy, 
then he moved into the moral wor!d, 
Let us try and follow him there for a 
little way. The question does not, to 
be sure, primarily affect Thackeray, 
but it opens a door to one or two larger 
issues on which we should like to say 
a word, 

“There may be a thousand iegiti- 
mate reasons of habit and convenience 
for preserving anonymity ; but if the 
thousand and first be that the writer 
is afraid or ashamed to sign his work, 
then he is acting indefensibly and 
immorally in publishing it at all, and 
must take the consequences if he be 
found out.” This is a reflection, in- 
deed, both pious and to the purpose. 
But its purpose will obviously depend 
much on the sense attributed to the 
ideas of fear and shame. Every one 
will cordially agree that a man who 
secretly publishes what he is meanly 
afraid or ashamed to own, deserves 
the worst that may befall him. But 
there is a moral sense of shame, and 
an immoral one; a noble one, and an 
ignoble one. No one would think 
worse of a great writer, who had 
gained the capacity of judging himself, 
and the opportunity of doing so, look- 
ing back with a certain sense of shame 
on work he felt was not his best, was 
not even the best he might have done 
at the time. The feeling which in- 
duces a man to publish, when the need 
for it has passed, all the hasty and im- 
mature work of his early years, or 
even of the journeyman moments of his 
manhood, seems to us something very 
different from honesty or candour. It 
is a feeling which is a great deal too 
prevalent to-day, and may well bear 
quiteanother, and much less convenient, 
name. 

With the most part of Thackeray’s 
early work there was no choice of 
signing his name. In those days 
neither editors nor the public had that 
unreasoning craze for names which 
apparently possesses them to-day. 
** Words, words, words,” said Hamlet, 
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when asked what he was reading ; 
“names, names, names,’ he might 
answer to-day. For really to-day, at 
any rate with our periodical literature, 
whether it is to be called journalism or 
not, there seems not only to be much 
virtue in a name, but every virtue. By 
journalism one generally understands 
the current literature of the daily 
papers ; and the idea of lifting the veil 
of secrecy—already thin enough in all 
conscience—which shrouds the workers 
in this busy and important field, is to 
us, we frankly own, an appalling one. 
Such a custom would not only, it seems 
to us, cruelly hamper the workmen’s 
hands, but would also open a terribly 
wide door to those sweet influences, so 
dangerous to meet, so hard to resist, 
which are ever on the watch to guide 
the bolts of Jove. Some rude men of 
the baser sort there have been to assert 
that this door is even now not kept so 
jealously shut as it should be; but 
this is, of course, a libel. Paris, how- 
ever, can furnish some idea of the 
result of throwing open the shrines of 
journalism to the profane crowd. 
There the papers, some of them at 
least, bristle with names; there cer- 
tainly publicity does not always impose 
that check on rash and inconvenient 
writing which its votaries claim for 
its prime virtue: while there, unless 
truth in her passage over the Channel 
suffers a sea-change indeed, those sweet 
influences we spoke of are most undis- 
guisedly rampant. 

This question of anonymous writing 
has been always debated and will 
probably be never settled. So much 
can be said on either side. No doubt 
it helps to blunt the sense of responsi- 
bility, perhaps sometimes to destroy it. 
It allows the “ irresponsible reviewer” 
to dismiss the labour of years with a 
laugh or a sneer ; to destroy a policy, 
sap a creed, or send some golden poet 
howling to the shades below with a 
wave of “nature’s mightiest weapon.” 
No doubt, too, it enables many a one 
to give a shrewd nip on the sly to his 
friend, and an encouraging pat on the 
back to himself. But such an one, 
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even if the veil of secrecy were wholly 
rent, would probably never fail in the 
means of gratifying these pleasures. 
He would have to gratify them more 
warily, but he would not altogether 
lose them. Undoubtedly, too, an 
enforced anonymity deprives many an 
aspiring author of the sweet perfume 
of the public breath ; it compels the 
kindly Chorus sometimes to pass by 
the right man, or, which is perhaps 
still worse, to praise the wrong one. 
But, after all, these losses are not 
national. And, if the truth were 
always known, we might be so much 
less impressed than we are. It is not 
pleasant to have our illusions shattered. 
Who can have read without a shock 
that the village maiden who wedded 
the lord of Burleigh bore the name of 
Sarah Hogginst! How sadly disen- 
chanted must have been those roman- 
tic souls who wept over ‘Passion 
Flowers,’ or shuddered at ‘The Bas- 
tard of Lara,’ when at last they beheld 
the features of Miss Bunion or Posei- 
don Hicks. Besides, for these repressed 
geniuses there is also balm. Those 
inspired little paragraphs which meet 
one at every turn of the daily papers, 
to tell how some masterpiece of which 
all the world is silent is in good truth 
the work of Miss Brown or Master 
Jones—are they not more efficacious 
than a wilderness of barren names ? 
But there is another and more 
serious side to the question. There is 
the critical side. It were perhaps no 
bad thing if all criticism of current 
work were done away with; it is 
certain literature would suffer small 
loss if very much of it were done away 
with. In some minds there may indeed 
be a doubt whether, despite the high 
assurance that an age of great critical 
effort is an indispensable forerunner 
to an age of great creative activity, 
we are not just now weighted with a 
little too much criticism; whether it 
might not be a good thing for some of 
us to begin reading what these great 


1 See a note to Mr. Palgrave’s ‘Selection 
from the Lyrical Poems of Lord Tennyson.’ 
London, 1885. 


fathers of ours wrote, and not confine 
ourselves solely to what their greater 
sons think about them, This, may be, 
is a delusion; it is a dream at any 
rate, which, in the present state of 
intellectual affairs is little likely to 
come true. But will any one hon- 
estly say that a perfectly straight- 
forward, fearless, impartial criticism 
of contemporary work is compati- 
ble with the avowed identity of the 
critic? It is impossible for fellow- 
workers in any field to keep wholly 
aloof from each other; it is not per- 
haps well that they should do so. 
No one, let us believe would, if he 
could avoid it, save in very exceptional 
circumstances, sit in judgment on the 
work of a friend. But, how hard it is 
to avoid it, so many there must be to 
tell! And then, how bound and 
limited must the critic be if he is 
forced to take the judgment seat 
before all the world. Even if he can 
honestly award a greater measure of 
praise than blame, still how hampered 
he must be. ‘Artists are envious, 
and the mob profane.” Even if he is 
praising, must he not be for ever 
haunted by the fear of the reasons 
the profane mob will go about to 
find for his praise—and, indeed, not 
impossibly for his blame? As the 
steadfast. Ulysses said to his too 
flattering friend— 

Tvdelin, uit’ Gp pe war’ alvee unre Ti veixer* 
elddct ydp To TavTa wet Apyelors ayopevecs.” 
And if he must blame! “ But it was 
even thou, my companion, my guide, 
and mine own familiar friend.” It is 
not in human nature, one likes at 
least to think, that he shall not 
refrain on this side or that. Certainly 
it is not in human nature, however 
delicately he do his spiriting, that he 
shall give no offence. And if there be 
no such sweet bond of intercourse, still 
the limitations will exist, though, no 
doubt, in some less degree. There 


2 ** Son of Tydeus, praise me not overmuch, 
neither blame me aught, for thou  speakest 
thus among the Argives that themselves 
know all.” 
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will still be the fear of misconstruc- 
tion, still the aversion to wielding the 
ferule in full light of day; even Mr. 
Calcraft’s successors one imagines to 
prefer doing their necessary but un- 
pleasing work in partial privacy. 

But here, one imagines our friend 
the reviewer saying, Here is pre- 
eminently a case of the man wishing 
to do in secret what he is afraid 


to do openly. It is not so, This 
is no question of fear. The right 


critic has no wish to praise or 
blame ; he knows well that a critic’s 
business is criticism. It is not his 
business, to borrow a phrase of Mr. 
Bagehot’s, to be thankful; he must 
estimate, not eulogize. All he wishes 
is to speak the truth; and he feels 
that, so long as human nature remains 
what it is, and always has been, the 
inherent difficulties of that thankless 
task are multiplied beyond mortal 
bearing, while he must give all the 
world assurance like Coriolanus, 
“ Alone, I did it!” Noman would 
willingly confess to giving offence ; 
no honest critic but must sometimes 
give it. 

And surely a little more candour, 
a little more fearlessness, were no bad 
thing in our current criticism. Levis, 
minimeque pertinax, gentle, and not 
too violently insisting, is an excel- 
lent motto for a moralist; but fora 
critic there are times when it may be 
pushed too far. Heaven forbid a 
return to the days of those Cocks of 
the North who to the lead of “ crusty 
Christopher” crowed so defiantly in 
old Maga’s coop; or of “bright 
broken Maginn,” whose gladiatorial 
freaks! have been lately resuscitated 
with little profit surely to the poor 
ghost or to any one else; nor even 
would one greatly desire that out- 
spokenness which even so delicate 
a spirit as Hawthorne permitted 
himself in calling a brother-author 
“the very pimple of the age’s 
humbug.” There was a moment, 

' *Miscellanies, Prose and Verse,’ by Wil- 


liam Maginn. London, 1885. 
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even in our own day, when “ toads,” 
*“pole-cats,” “asps,” and other such 
pretty flowers of speech blossomed 
very freely in one little critical 
plot ; that moment has passed, to 
return, we must all hope, no more, 
But a little of the spirit which nerved 
the young Macaulay’s swashing blow 
at Robert Montgomery we might 
sometimes, perhaps, suffer with com- 
placency. “I should think it a 
cruelty,” wrote Johnson, when plead- 
ing in his ‘ Rambler’ for something of 
the same spirit, “to crush an insect 
who had provoked me only by buzzing 
in my ear; and would not willingly 
interrupt the dream of harmless stu- 
pidity, or destroy the jest which makes 
its author laugh.” So much no one 
will gainsay: one may freely own it 
were a good thing that the necessity 
for the displays of this spirit should 
not be. But offences must come; 
they must come, and they must be 
met, ‘Satans’ and ‘ Messiahs’ are 
not written now; but the ways by 
which the author of those works 
climbed to the little throne from 
which he was so strongly thrust 
down are certainly not unknown. 

It will be easy, of course, to raise a 
ery of brutality, vindictiveness, and 
so forth, and to name the name of Mr. 
Bludyer. But such things are very 
far from our contention, For such 
criticism as we mean temper and 
justice are as inevitable as fearlessness 
and honesty: and for the vindictive- 
ness —alas! that is precisely the 
quality one regrets to detect so often 
in our current criticism, when it passes 
out of the sphere of mere personal 
eulogy or news. The criticism which 
is full of hinted faults and hesitated 
dislikes, which shows all the willingness 
to wound checked only by the fear of 
striking, betrays the two worst faults 
of its kind. 

Let criticism by all means keep clear 
of such offences: though they do 
indeed but little harm to what they 
assail, and especially that sort of criti- 
cism which is clearly inspired by the 
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“ personal sensation,” even should it 
happen to blunder into truth. But 
to those who, in answer to any 
such plea as we have made, would 
raise the cry we have anticipated, 
employing that popular style of argu- 
ment which is based solely on mis- 
representation, and needs only such 
skill in misconstruction as a ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Synonyms and Autonyms’ 
can easily supply, our friend the 


‘Rambler’ found an answer long ago: 
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“T am not of opinion that these pro- 
fessed enemies of arrogance and 
severity have much more benevolence 
or modesty than the rest of mankind ; 
or that they feel in their own hearts 
any other intention than to distin- 
guish themselves by their softness and 
delicacy. Some are modest because 
they are timorous, and some are lavish 
of praise because they hope to be re- 
paid,” 




















Tue story which is narrated in the 
following pages came to me from the 
lips of my old friend Allan Quater- 
main, or Hunter Quatermain, as we 
used to call him in South Africa. 
He told it to me one evening when 
I was stopping with him at the 
place he bought in Yorkshire. Shortly 
after that, the death of his only 
son so unsettled him, that he im- 
mediately left England, accompanied 
by two companions, who were old 
fellow-voyagers of his, Sir Henry 
Curtis and Captain Good, and has now 
utterly vanished into the dark heart 
of Africa. He is persuaded that a 
white people, of which he has heard 
rumours all his life, exists somewhere 
on the highlands in the vast, still unex- 
plored interior, and his great ambition 
is to find them before he dies. This is 
the wild quest upon which he and his 
companions have departed, and from 
which I shrewdly suspect they never 
will return. One letter only have I 
received from the old gentleman, dated 
from a mission-station high up the 
Tana, a river on the east coast, about 
three hundred miles north of Zanzi- 
bar; in it he says they have gone 
through many hardships and adven- 
tures, but are alive and well, and have 
found traces which go far towards 
making him hope that the results of 
their wild quest may be a “magni- 
ficent and unexampled discovery.” I 
greatly fear, however, that all he has 
discovered is death; for this letter 
came a long while ago, and nobody has 
heard a single word of the party since. 
They have totally vanished. 

It was on the last evening of my 
stay at his house that he told the 
ensuing story to me and Captain Good, 
who was dining with him. He had 
eaten his dinner and drunk two or 
three glasses of old port, just to help 
No, 316—voL. Li. 
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Good and myself to the end of the 
second bottle. It was an unusual 
thing for him to do, for he was a most 
abstemious man, having conceived, as 
he used to say, a great horror of 
drink from observing its effects upon 
the class of men—hunters, transport 
riders, and others—amongst whom he 
had passed so many years of his life. 
Consequently the good wine took more 
effect on him than it would have done 
on most men, sending a little flush 
into his wrinkled cheeks, and making 
him talk more freely than usual. 

Dear old man! I can see him now, 
as he went limping up and down the 
vestibule, with his grey hair sticking 
up in scrubbing-brush fashion, his 
shrivelled yellow face, and his large 
dark eyes, that were as keen as any 
hawk’s, and yet soft as a buck’s. The 
whole room was hung with trophies 
of his numerous hunting expeditions, 
and he had some story about every 
one of them, if only you could get him 
to tell them. Generally he would not, 
for he was not very fond of narrating 
his own adventures, but to-night the 
port wine made him more communi- 
cative. 

* Ah, you brute!” he said, stopping 
beneath an unusually large skull of a 
lion, which was fixed just over the 
mantelpiece, beneath a long row of 
guns, its jaws distended to their ut- 
most width. “Ah, you brute! you 
have given me a lot of trouble for 
the last dozen years, and will, I sup- 
pose, to my dying day.” 

“Tell us the yarn, Quatermain,” 
said Good. ‘ You have often promised 
to tell me, and you never have.” 

‘You had better not ask me to,” he 
answered, “ for it is a longish one.” 

“ All right,” I said, “the evening 
is young, and there is some more 


port.” 
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Thus adjured, he filled his pipe from 
a jar of coarse-cut Boer tobacco that 
was always standing on the mantel- 
piece, and still walking up and down 
the room, began— 

“Tt was, I think, in the March of 
69 that I was up in Sikukuni’s 
country. It was just after old 
Sequati’s time, and Sikukuni had got 
into power—I forget how. Anyway, I 
was there. I had heard that the Bapedi 
people had got down an enormous quan- 
tity of ivory from the interior, and so 
I started with a waggon-load of goods, 
and came straight away from Middel- 
burg to try and trade some of it. It 
was a risky thing to go into the 
country so early, on account of the 
fever ; but I knew that there was one 
or two others after that lot of ivory, 
so I determined to have a try for it, 
and take my chance of fever. I had 
got so tough from continual knocking 
about that I did not set it down at 
much. Well, I got on all right for 
awhile. It is a wonderfully beautiful 
piece of bush veldt, with great ranges 
of mountains running through it, and 
round granite koppies starting up here 
and there, looking out like sentinels 
over the rolling waste of bush. But 
it is very hot—hot as a stew-pan—and 
when I was there that March, which, 
of course, is autumn in that part of 
Africa, the whole place reeked of 
fever. Every morning, as I trekked 
along down by the Oliphant River, I 
used to creep out of the waggon at 
dawn and look out. But there was 
no river to be seen—only a long line 
of billows of what looked like the 
finest cotton wool tossed up lightly 
with a pitchfork. It was the fever 
mist. Out from among the scrub too 
came little spirals of vapour, as though 
there were hundreds of tiny fires alight 
in it—reek rising from thousands of tons 
of rotting vegetation. It wasa beautiful 
place, but the beauty was the beauty 
of death ; and all those lines and blots 
of vapour wrote one great word across 
the surface of the country, and that 
word was ‘fever.’ 

“Tt was a dreadful year of illness 
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that. I came, I remember, to one 
little kraal of Knobnoses, and went 
up to it to see if I could get some 
maas (curdled butter-milk) and a few 
mealies. As I got near I was struck 
with the silence of the place. No 
children began to chatter, and no dogs 
barked. Nor could I see any native 
sheep or cattle. The place, though it 
had evidently been recently inhabited, 
was as still as the bush round it, and 
some guinea fowl got up out of the 
prickly pear bushes right at the kraal 
gate. I remember that I hesitated a 
little before going in, there was such 
an air of desolation about the spot. 
Nature never looks desolate when man 
has not yet laid his hand upon her 
breast ; she is only lonely, But when 
man has been, and has passed away, 
then she looks desolate. 

“* Well, I passed into the kraal, and 
went up to the principal hut. In front 
of the hut was something with an old 
sheep-skin kaross (rug) thrown over it. 
I stooped down and drew off the rug, 
and then shrank back amazed, for 
under it was the body of a young 
woman recently dead. For a moment 
I thought of turning back, but my 
curiosity overcame me}; so going past 
the woman, I went down on my hands 
and ‘knees and crept into the hut. It 
was so dark that I could not see any- 
thing, though I could smell a great 
deal—so I lita match. It was a ‘tand- 
stickor’ match, and burnt slowly and 
dimly, and as the light gradually in- 
creased I made out what I thought 
was a lot of people, men, women, and 
children, fast asleep. Presently it 
burnt up brightly, and I saw that 
they too, five of them altogether, were 
quite dead. One was a baby. I 
dropped the match in a hurry, and 
was making my way out of the hut 
as hard as I could go, when I caught 
sight of two bright eyes staring out of 
acorner. Thinking it was a wild cat, 


or some such animal, I redoubled my 
haste, when suddenly a voice near the 
eyes began first to mutter, and then 
to send up a succession of awful yells. 
Hastily I lit another match, and 
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perceived that the eyes belonged to an 
old woman, wrapped up in a greasy 
leather garment. Taking her by the 
arm, I dragged her out, for she could 
not, or would not, come by herself, 
and the stench was overpowering me. 
Such a sight as she was—a bag of 
bones, covered over with black shrive]- 
led parchment. The only white thing 
about her was her wool, and she seemed 
to be pretty well dead except for her 
eyes and her voice. She thought that 
I was a devil come to take her, and 
that is why she yelled so. Well, I 
got her down to the waggon, and gave 
her a ‘tot’ of Cape smoke, and then, 
as soon as it was ready, poured about 
a pint of beef-tea down her throat, 
made from the flesh of a blue vilder- 
beeste I had killed the day before, and 
after that she brightened up wonder- 
fully. She could talk Zulu—indeed, 
it turned out that she had run away 
from Zululand in T’Chaka’s time— 
and she told me that all the people 
that I had seen had died of fever. 
When they had died, the other inha- 
bitants of the kraal had taken the 
cattle and gone away, leaving the 
poor old woman, who was _ helpless 
from age and infirmity, to perish of 
starvation or disease, as the case 
might be. She had been sitting there 
for three days among the bodies when 
I found her. I took her on to the 
next kraal, and gave the headman a 
blanket to look after her, promising 
him another if I found her well when 
I came back. I remember that he 
was much astonished at my parting 
with two blankets for the sake of such 
a worthless old creature. ‘ Why did 
I not leave her in the bush?’ he 
asked. Those people carry the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest to 
its extreme, you see. 

“Tt was the night after I had got 
rid of the old woman that I made 
my first acquaintance with my friend 
yonder,” and he nodded towards the 
skull that seemed to be grinning down 
at us in the shadow of the wide 
mantelshelf. “I had trekked from 
dawn till eleven o’clock—a long trek 
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—but I wanted to get on; and then 
had the oxen turned out to graze, 
sending the voorlooper to look after 
them, meaning to inspan again about 
six o'clock, and trek with the moon 
till ten. Then I got into the waggon 
and had a good sleep till half-past two 
or so in the afternoon, when I got up 
and cooked some meat, and had my 
dinner, washing it down with a pan- 
nikin of black coffee —for it was 
difficult to get preserved milk in 
those days. Just as I had finished, 
and the driver, a man called Tom, 
was washing up the things, in comes 
the young scoundrel of a voorlooper 
driving one ox before him. 

«Where are the other oxen?’ I 
asked. 

“* Koos!’ he said, ‘Koos! (chief) 
the other oxen have gone away. I 
turned my back for a minute, and 
when I looked round again they were 
all gone except Kaptein, here, who 
was rubbing his back against a tree.’ 

“* You mean that you have been 
asleep, and let them stray, you villain. 
I will rub your back against a stick,’ 
I answered, feeling very angry, for it 
was not a pleasant prospect to be 
stuck up in that fever trap for a week 
or so while we were hunting for the 
oxen. ‘Off you go, and you too, Tom, 
and mind you don’t come back till you 
have found them. They have trekked 
back along the Middelburg Road, and 
are a dozen miles off by now, I'll be 
bound. Now, no words; go both of 
you.’ 

“Tom, the driver, swore and caught 
the lad a hearty kick, which he richly 
deserved, and then, having tied old 
Kaptein up to the disselboom with a 
reim, they got their assegais and 
sticks and started. I would have gone 
too, only I knew that somebody must 
look after the waggon, and I did not 
like to leave either of the boys with it 
at night. I was in a very bad temper, 
indeed, although I was pretty well 
used to these sort of occurrences, and 
soothed myself by taking a rifle and 
going to kill something. Fora couple 
of hours I poked about without seeing 
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anything that I could get a shot at, 
but at last, just as I was again within 
seventy yards of the waggon, | put up 
an old Impala ram from behind a 
mimosa thorn. He ran straight for 
the waggon, and it was not till he was 
passing within a few feet of it that I 
could get a decent shot at him. Then 
I pulled, and caught him half-way 
down the spine ; over he went, dead 
as a door-nail, and a pretty shot 
it was, though I ought not to say it. 
This little incident put me into rather 
a better temper, especially as the buck 
had rolled over right against the after- 
part of the waggon, so I had only to 
gut him, fix a reim round his legs 
and haulhim up. By the time I had 
done this, the sun was down, and the 
full moon was up, and a beautiful 
moon it was. And then there came 
down that wonderful hush that some- 
times falls over the African bush 
in the early hours of the night. 
No beast was moving, and no bird 
called. Not a breath of air stirred 
the quiet trees, and the shadows did 
not even quiver; they only grew. It 
was very oppressive and very lonely, 
for there was not a sign of the cattle 
or the boys. I was quite thankful for 
the society of old Kaptein, who was 
lying down contentedly against the 
disselboom, chewing the cud with a 
good conscience. 

“ Presently, however, Kaptein be- 
gan to get restless. First he snorted, 
then he got up and snorted again. 
I could not make it out, so like a fool 
I got down off the waggon-box to 
have a look round, thinking it might 
be the lost oxen coming. 

“ Next instant I regretted it, for all 
of a sudden I heard an awful roar and 
saw something yellow flash past me 
and light on poor Kaptein. Then came 
a bellow of agony from the ox, and a 
crunch as the lion put his teeth 
through the poor brute’s neck, and I 
began to realise what had happened. 
My rifle was in the waggon, and my 
first thought was to get hold of it, and 
I turned and made a bolt for it. I 
got my foot on the wheel and flung my 
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body forward on to the waggon, and 
there I stopped as if I were frozen, and 
no wonder, for as I was about to spring 
up I heard the lion behind me, and 
next second I felt the brute, ay, as 
plainly as I can feel this table. I felt 
him, | say, sniffing at my left leg that 
was hanging down, 

“My word! I did feel queer; I 
don’t think that I ever felt so queer 
before. I dared not move for the life 
of me, and the odd thing was that 
I seemed to lose power over my leg, 
which had an insane sort of ineli- 
nation to kick out of its own mere 
motion—just as hysterical people want 
to laugh when they ought to be par- 
ticularly solemn. Well, the lion 
sniffed and sniffed, beginning at my 
ancle and slowly nosing away up to 
my thigh. I thought that he was 
going to get hold then, but he did not. 
He only growled softly, and went back 
to the ox. Shifting my head a little 
I got a full view of him. He was the 
biggest lion L ever saw, and I have 
seen a great many, and he had a most 
tremendous black mane. What his 
teeth were like you can see—look 
there, pretty big ones ain’t they? 
Altogether he was a magnificent 
animal, and as I lay there sprawling 
on the fore-tongue of the waggon, it 
occurred to me that he would look un- 
commonly well in a cage. He stood 
there by the carcase of poor Kaptein, 
and deliberately disembowelled him 
as neatly asa butcher could have done, 
All this while I dare not move, for he 
kept lifting his head and keeping an 
eye on me as he licked his bloody 
chops. When he had cleaned Kaptein 
out, he opened his mouth and roared, 
and I am not exaggerating when I 
say that the sound shook the waggon. 
Instantly there came back an answer- 
ing roar. 

“* Heavens!’ I thought, ‘there is 
his mate.’ 

“ Hardly was the thought out of my 
head when I caught sight in the moon- 
light of the lioness bounding along 
through the long grass, and after her 
a couple of cubs about the size of 
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mastiffs. She stopped within a few 
feet of my head, and stood, and waved 
her tail, and fixed me with her glowing 
yellow eyes ; but just as I thought that 
it was all over she turned, and began 
to feed on Kaptein, and so did the 
cubs. There were the four of them 
within eight feet of me, growling and 
quarrelling, rending and tearing and 
crunching poor Kaptein’s bones ; and 
there I lay shaking with terror, and 
the cold perspiration pouring out of 
me, feeling like another Daniel come 
to judgment in a new sense of the 
phrase. Presently the cubs had eaten 
their fill, and began to get restless. 
One went round to the back of the 
waggon, and pulled at the Impala buck 
that hung there, and the other came 
round my way and began the sniffing 
game at my leg. Indeed, he did more 
than that, for, my trouser being 
hitched up a little, he began to lick 
the bare skin with his rough tongue. 
The more he licked the more he liked 
it, to judge from his increased vigour 
and the loud purring noise he made. 
Then I knew that the end had come, 
for in another second his file-like 
tongue would have rasped through the 
skin of my leg—which was luckily 
pretty tough—and have got to the 
blood, and then there would be no 
chance for me. So I just lay there 
and thought of my sins, and prayed to 
the Almighty, and thought that after 
all life was a very enjoyable thing. 

“ And then all of a sudden I heard a 
crashing of bushes and the shouting 
and whistling of men, and there were 
the two boys coming back with the 
cattle which they had found trekking 
aleng all together. The lions lifted 
their heads and listened, and then 
without a sound bounded off—and I 
fainted. 

“The lions came back no more that 
night, and by the next morning my 
nerves had got pretty straight again ; 
but I was full of wrath when I 
thought of all that I had gone through 
at the hands, or rather noses, of those 
four lions, and of the fate of my after- 
ox Kaptein. He was a splendid ox, 
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and I was very fond of him. So wroth 
was I that like a fool I determined to 
go for the whole family of them. It 
was worthy of a greenhorn out on his 
first hunting trip; but I did it never- 
theless. Accordingly after breakfast, 
having rubbed some oil upon my leg, 
which was very sore from the cub’s 
tongue, I took the driver, Tom, who 
did not half like the job, and having 
armed myself with an ordinary double 
No. 12 smoothbore, the first breech- 
loader I ever had, I started. I took 
the smoothbore because it shot a bullet 
very well ; and my experience has been 
that a round ball from a smoothbore 
is quite as effective against a lion as 
an express bullet. The lion is soft 
and not a difficult animal to finish if 
you hit him anywhere in the body. A 
buck takes far more killing. 

“Well, I started, and the first 
thing I set to work to do was to 
try to make out whereabouts the 
brutes lay up for the day. About 
three hundred yards from the waggon 
was the crest of a rise covered with 
single mimosa trees, dotted about in a 
park-like fashion, and beyond this was 
a stretch of open plain running down 
to a dry pan, or water-hole, which 
covered about an acre of ground, and 
was densely clothed with reeds, now 
in the sere and yellow leaf. From the 
further edge of this pan the ground 
sloped up again to a great cleft, or 
nullah, which had been cut out by the 
action of water, and was pretty thickly 
sprinkled with bush, amongst which 
grew some large trees, I forget of what 
sort. 

“Tt at once struck me that the dry 
pan would be a likely place to find my 
friends in, as there is nothing a lion is 
fonder of than lying up in reeds, 
through which he can see things with- 
out being seen himself. Accordingly 
thither I went and prospected. Before 
I had got half-way round the pan I 
found the remains of a blue vilder- 
beeste that had evidently been killed 
within the last three or four days and 
partially devoured by lions ; and from 
other indications about I was soon 
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assured that if the family were not in 
the pan that day, they spent a good 
deal of their spare time there. But if 
there, the question was how to get 
them out; for it was clearly impos- 
sible to think of going in after 
them unless one was quite determined 
to commit suicide. Now there was 
a strong wind blowing from the direc- 
tion of the waggon, across the reedy 
pan towards the bush-clad  kloof 
or donga, and this first gave me the 
idea of firing the reeds, which, as I 
think I told you, were pretty dry. 
Accordingly Tom took some matches 
and began starting little fires to the 
left, and I did the same to the right. 
But the reeds were still green at the 
bottom, and we should never have got 
them well alight had it not been for 
the wind, which got stronger and 
stronger as the sun got higher, and 
forced the fire into them. At last, 
after half-an-hour’s trouble, the flames 
got a hold, and began to spread out 
like a fan, whereupon I got round to 
the further side of the pan to wait for 
the lions, standing well out in the 
open, as we stood at the copse to-day 
where you shot the woodcock. It was 
a rather risky thing to do, but I used 
to be so sure of my shooting in those 
days that I did not so much mind the 
risk. Scarcely had I got round when 
I heard the reeds parting before the 
onward rush of some animal, ‘ Now 
for it,’ said I. Onit came. I could 
see that it was yellow, and prepared 
for action, when instead of a lion out 
bounded a beautiful reit bok which 
had been lying in the shelter of the 
pan. It must, by the way, have been 
a reit bok of a peculiarly confiding 
nature to lay itself down with the lion 
like the lamb of prophesy, but I sup- 
pose that the reeds were thick, and 
that it kept a long way off. 

* Well, I let the reit bok go, and it 
went like the wind, and kept my eyes 
fixed upon the reeds. The fire was 
burning like a furnace now ; the flames 
crackling and roaring as they bit into 
the reeds, sending spouts of fire twenty 
feet and more into the air, and making 


the hot air dance above it in a way 
that was perfectly dazzling. But the 
reeds were still half green, and created 
an enormous quantity of smoke, which 
came rolling towards me like a cur- 
tain, lying very low on account of the 
wind. Presently, above the crackling 
of the fire, I heard a startled roar, 
then another and another. So the 
lions were at home. 

“[ was beginning to get excited 
now, for,as you fellows know, there is 
nothing in experience to warm up 
your nerves like a lion at close quar- 
ters, unless it is a wounded buffalo ; 
and I got still more so when I made 
out through the smoke that the lions 
were all moving about on the extreme 
edge of the reeds. Occasionally they 
would pop their heads out like rabbits 
from a burrow, and then, catching 
sight of me standing about fifty yards 
out, draw them back again. I knew 
that it must be getting pretty warm 
behind them, and that they could not 
keep the game up for long ; and I was 
not mistaken, for suddenly all four of 
them broke cover together, the old 
black-maned lion leading by a few 
yards. I never saw a more splendid 
sight in all my hunting experience 
than those four lions bounding across 
the veldt, overshadowed by the dense 
pall of smoke and backed by the fiery 
furnace of the burning reeds. 

“T reckoned that they would pass, 
on their road to the bushy kloof, 
within about five and twenty yards of 
me, so, taking a long breath, I got my 
gun well on to the lion’s shoulder— 
tbe black-maned one—so as to allow 
for an inch or two of motion, and 
catch him through the heart. 1 was 
on, dead on, and my finger was just 
beginning to tighten on the trigger, 
when suddenly I went blind—a bit 
of reed-ash had drifted into my right 
eye. I danced and rubbed, and got 
it more or less clear just in time to 
see the tail of the last lion vanishing 
round the bushes up the kloof. 

“Tf ever a man was mad | was that 
man. It was too bad ; and such a shot 
in the open, too! However, I was 














not going to be beaten, so I just turned 
and marched for the kloof. Tom, the 
driver, begged and implored me not to 
go, but though as a general rule I 
never pretend to be very brave (which 
I am not), I was determined that I 
would either kill those lions or they 
should kill me. So I told Tom that 
he need not come unless he liked, but 
I was going; and being a plucky 
fellow, a Swazi by birth, he shrugged 
his shoulders, muttered that I was 
mad or bewitched, and followed dog- 
gedly in my tracks. 

“We soon got to the kloof, which 
was about three hundred yards in 
length and but sparsely wooded, and 
then the real fun began. There might 
be a lion behind every bush—there 
certainly were four lions somewhere ; 
the delicate question was, where. I 
peeped and poked and looked in 
every possible direction, with my 
heart in my mouth, and was at last 
rewarded by catching a glimpse of 
something yellow moving behind a bush. 
At the same moment, from:another bush 
opposite me out burst one of the cubs 
and galloped back towards the burnt- 
out pan. I whipped round and let 
drive a snap shot that tipped him 
head over heels, breaking his back 
within two inches of the root of the 
tail, and there he lay helpless but 
glaring. Tom afterwards killed him 
with his assegai. I opened the breech 
of the gun and hurriedly pulled out 
the old case, which, to judge from 
what ensued, must I suppose have 
burst and left a portion of its fabric 
sticking to the barrel. At any rate, 
when I tried to get in the new case it 
would only enter half way; and— 
would you believe it !—this was the 
moment that the lioness, attracted no 
doubt by the outery of her cub, chose 
to put in an appearance. There she 
stood, twenty paces or so from me, 
lashing her tail and looking just as 
wicked as it is possible to conceive. 
Slowly I stepped backwards, trying 
to push in the new case, and as | did 
so she moved on in littie runs, drop- 
ping down after each run. The 
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danger was imminent, and the case 
would not go in. At the moment I 
oddly enough thought of the cartridge 
maker, whose name I will not men- 
tion, and earnestly hoped that if the 
lion got me some condign punishment 
would overtake him. It would not 
go in, so I tried to pull it out. It 
would not come out either, and my 
gun was useless if I could not shut it 
to use the other barrel. I might as 
well have had no gun. Meanwhile I 
was walking backward, keeping my 
eye on the lioness, who was creeping 
forward on her belly without a sound, 
but lashing her tail and keeping her 
eye on me; and in it I saw that she 
was coming in a few seconds more. I 
dashed my wrist and the palm of my 
hand against the brass rim of the cart- 
ridge till the blood poured from them 
—look there are the scars of it to this 
day ! ” 

Here Quatermain held up his right 
hand to the light and showed us seven 
or eight white cicatrices just where the 
wrist is set into the hand. 

“But it was not of the slightest 
use,” he went on; “the cartridge 
would not move. I only hope that no 
other man will ever be put in such an 
awful position. The lioness gathered 
herself together, and I gave myself up 
for .lost, when suddenly Tom shouted 
out from somewhere in my rear— 

“*VYou are walking on to the 
wounded cub ; turn to the right.’ 

“T had the sense, dazed as I was, 
to take the hint, and slewing round 
at right-angles, but still keeping my 
eyes on the lioness, I continued my 
backward walk. 

“To my intense relief, with a low 
growl she straightened herself, turned, 
and bounded off further up the kloof. 

“*Come on, Inkoos,’ said Tom, 
‘let’s get back to the waggon.’ 

“* All right, Tom,’ I answered. ‘I 
will when I have killed those three 
other lions,’ for by this time I was 
bent on shooting them as I never re- 
member being bent on anything before 
or since. ‘You can go if you like, or 
you can get up a tree.’ 
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“ He considered the position a little, 
and then he very wisely got up a tree. 
I wish that I had done the same. 

“ Meanwhile I had got out my knife, 
which had an extractor in it, and suc- 
ceeded after some difficulty in hauling 
out the case which had so nearly been 
the cause of my death, and removing 
the obstruction in the barrel. It was 
very little thicker than a _postage- 
stamp; certainly not thicker than a 
piece of writing-paper. This done 
I loaded the gun, bound my handker- 
chief round my wrist and hand to 
staunch the flowing of the blood, and 
started on again. 

“ T had noticed that the lioness went 
into a thick green bush, or rather 
cluster of bushes, growing near the 
water, for there was a little stream 
running down the kloof, about fifty 
yards higher up, and for this I made. 
When I got there, however, I could 
see nothing, so I took up a big stone 
and threw it into the bushes. I believe 
that it hit the other cub, for out it 
came with a rush, giving me a broad- 
side shot of which I promptly availed 
myself, knocking it over dead. Out, 
too, came the lioness like a flash of 
light, but quick as she went I managed 
to put the other bullet into her ribs, 
so that she rolled right over three times 
like a shot rabbit. I instantly got 
two more cartridges into the gun, and 
as I did so the lioness got up again 
and came crawling towards me on 
her fore-paws, roaring and groan- 
ing, and with such an expression of 
diabolical fury on her countenance as 
I have not often seen. I shot her 
again through the chest, and she fell 
over on to her side quite dead. 

“That was the first and last time 
that I ever killed a brace of lions 
right and left, and, what is more, I 
never heard of anybody else doing it. 
Naturally I was considerably pleased 
with myself, and having again loaded 
up, went on to look for the black- 
maned beauty who had killed Kaptein. 
Slowly and with the greatest care I 
proceeded up the kloof, searching 
every bush and tuft of grass as I 


went. It was wonderfully exciting 
work, for I never was sure from one 
moment to another but that he would 
be on me. I took comfort, however, 
from the reflection that a lion rarely 
attacks a man—rarely, I say ; some- 
times he does, as you will see—unless 
he is cornered or wounded. I must 
have been nearly an hour hunting 
after the lion. Once I thought I saw 
something move in a clump of tam- 
bouki grass, but I could not be sure, 
and when I trod out the grass I could 
not find him. 

“ At last I got up to the head of the 
kloof, which made a cul-de-sac. It 
was formed of a wall of rock about 
fifty feet high. Down this rock 
trickled a little waterfall, and in 
front of it, some seventy feet from 
its face, was a great piled-up mass of 
boulders, in the crevices and on the 
top of which grew ferns and grass and 
stunted bushes. This mass was about 
twenty-five feet high. The sides of 
the kloof here were also very steep. 
Well, I got up to the top of the 
nullah and looked all round. No 
signs of the lion. Evidently I had 
either overlooked him further down, 
or he had escaped right away. It was 
very vexatious ; but still three lions 
were not a bad bag for one gun before 
dinner, and I was fain to be content. 
Accordingly I departed back again, 
making my way round the isolated 
pillar of boulders, and beginning to 
feel that I was pretty well done up 
with excitement and fatigue, and 
should be more so before I had 
skinned those three lions. When I 
had got, as nearly as I could judge, 
about eighteen yards past the pillar 
or mass of boulders, I turned to have 
another look round. I have a pretty 
sharp eye, but I could see nothing 
at all. 

“Then, on a sudden, I saw something 
sufficiently alarming. On the top of 
the mass of boulders, opposite to me, 
standing out clear against the rock 
beyond, was the huge black-maned lion. 
He had been crouching there, and now 
arose as though by magic, There he 
















stood lashing his tail, just like a 
statue of the animal on the gateway 
of Northumberland House that I have 
seen a picture of. But he did not 
stand long. Before I could fire—be- 
fore I could do more than get the gun 
to my shoulder—he sprang straight 
up and out from the rock, and driven 
by the impetus of that one mighty 
bound came hurtling through the air 
towards me. 

“Heavens! how grand he looked, 
and how awful! High into the air 
he flew, describing a great arch. Just 
as he touched the highest point of his 
spring I fired. I did not dare to 
wait, for I saw that he would clear the 
whole space and land right upon me. 
Without a sight, almost without aim, 
I fired, as one would fire a snap shot 
ata snipe. The bullet told, for I dis- 
tinctly heard its thud above the rush- 
ing sound caused by the passage of 
the lion through the air. Next 
second I was swept to the ground 
(luckily I fell into a low creeper-clad 
bush, which broke the shock), and the 
lion was on the top of me, and the 
next those great white teeth of his had 
met in my thigh—I heard them grate 
against the bone. I yelled out in 
agony, for I did not feel in the least 
benumbed and happy, like Dr. Living- 
stone—who, by the way, I knew very 
well—and gave myself up for dead. 
But suddenly, as I did so, the lion’s 
grip on my thigh loosened, and he 
stood over me, swaying to and fro, his 
huge mouth, from which the blood was 
gushing, wide opened. Then he roared, 
and the sound shook the rocks. 
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“Toand fro he swung, and suddenly 
the great head dropped on me, knock- 
ing all the breath from my body, and 
he was dead. My bullet had entered 
in the centre of his chest and passed 
out on the right side of the spine 
about half way down the back. 

“The pain of my wound kept me 
from fainting, and as soon as I got 
my breath I managed to drag myself 
from under him. Thank heavens, his 
great teeth had not crushed my thigh- 
bone ; but I was losing a great deal of 
blood, and had it not been for the 
timely arrival of Tom, with whose aid 
I got the handkerchief off my wrist 
and tied it round my leg, twisting it 
tight with a stick, 1 think I should 
have bled to death. 

“ Well, it was a just reward for my 
folly in trying to tackle a family of 
lions single-handed. The odds were 
too long. I have been lame ever 
since and shall be to my dying 
day; in the month of March the 
wound always troubles me a great 
deal, and every three years it breaks 
out raw. I need scarcely add that 
I never traded the lot of ivory at 
Sikukuni’s. Another man got it— 
a German—and made five hundred 
pounds out of it after paying ex- 
penses. I spent the next month on 
the broad of my back, and was a 
cripple for six months after that. 
And now I’ve told you the yarn, so 
I will have a drop of Hollands and go 
to bed.” 

H. Riper Hacearp. 
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MOSES MENDELSSOHN. 


“I wisH, it is true, to shame the 
opprobrious sentiments commonly en- 
tertained of a Jew, but it is by charac- 
ter and not by controversy that I 
would do it.”1 So wrote the subject 
of this memoir more than a hundred 
years ago, and the sentence may well 
stand for the motto of his life; for 
much as Moses Mendelssohn achieved 
by his ability, much more did he by 
his conduct, and great as he was as a 
philosopher, far greater was he as a 
man. Starting with every possible 
disadvantage—prejudice, poverty and 
deformity—he yet reached the goal of 
“ honour, fame, and troops of friends ”’ 
by simple force of character ; and thus 
remains for all time an illustration 
of the happy optimistic theory that, 
even in this world, success, in the best 
sense of the word, does come to those, 
who, also in the best sense of the 
word, deserve it. 

The state of the Jews in Germany 
at the time of Mendelssohn’s birth was 
deplorable. No longer actively hunted, 
they had arrived, at the early part of 
the eighteenth century, at the com- 
paratively desirable position of being 
passively shunned or contemptuously 
ignored, and, under these new condi- 
tions, they were narrowing fast to the 
narrow limits set them. The love of 
religion and of race was as strong as 
ever, but the love had grown sullen, 
and of the jealous, exclusive sort to 
which curse and anathema are akin. 
What then loomed largest on their 
narrow horizon was fear, and under 
that paralyzing influence progress or 
prominence of any kind became a dis- 
tinct evil, to be repressed at almost 
any personal sacrifice. Safety for them- 
selves and tolerance for their faith, 
lay, if anywhere, in the neglect of 

' In the correspondence with Lavater. 


the outside world. And so the poor 
pariahs huddled in their close quarters, 
carrying on mean trades, or hawking 
petty wares, and speaking, with bated 
breath, a dialect of their own, half 
Jewish, half German, and as wholly 
degenerate from the old grand Hebrew 
as were they themselves from those to 
whom it had been a living tongue. 
Intellectual occupation was found in 
the study of the Law; interest and 
entertainment in the endless discussion 
of its more intricate passages; and 
excitement in the not infrequent ex- 
communication of the weaker or bolder 
brethren who ventured to differ from 
the orthodox expounders. The prac- 
tical culture of the Christian they 
hated, with a hate born half of fear 
for its possible effects, half of repul- 
sion at its palpable evidences. The 
tree of knowledge seemed to them 
indeed, in pathetic perversion of the 
early legend, a veritable tree of evil 
which should lose a second Eden to 
the wilful eaters thereof. Their Eden 
was degenerate, too; but the “ voice 
heard in the evening ” still sounded in 
their dulled and passionate ears, and, 
vibrating in the ghetto instead of the 
grove, it seemed to bid them shun the 
forbidden fruit of Gentile growth. 

In September, 1729, under a very 
humble roof, in a very poor little 
street in Dessau, was born the weakly 
boy who was destined to work such 
wonderful changes in that weary state 
of things. Not much fit to hold the 
magician’s wand seemed those frail 
baby hands, and less and less likely 
altogether for the part, as the poor 
little body grew stunted and deformed 
through the stress of over much study 
and of something less than enough of 
wholesome diet. There was no lack 
of affection in the mean little Jewish 
























home, but the parents could only give 
their children of what they had, and 
of these scant possessions, mother-love 
and Talmudical lore were the staple. 
And so we read of the small five-year- 
old Moses being wrapped up by his 
mother in a large old shabby cloak, 
on early, bleak, winter mornings, and 
then so carried by the father to the 
neighbouring “ Talmud Torah” school, 
where he was nourished with dry 
Hebrew roots by way of breakfast. 
Often, indeed, was the child fed on an 
even less satisfying diet, for long 
passages from Scripture, long lists 
of precepts, to be learnt by heart, 
on all sorts of subjects, was the 
approved method of instruction in 
these seminaries. An extensive, if 
somewhat parrot-like, acquaintance at 
an astonishingly early age with the Law 
and the Prophets, and the commenta- 
tors on both, was the ordinary result 
of this form of education; and, natural- 
ly co-existent with it was an equally 
astonishing and extensive ignorance of 
all more useful subjects. Contentedly 
enough, the learned, illiterate peddling 
and hawking fathers left their little 
lads to this puzzling, sharpening, 
deadening sort of schooling. Frau 
Mendel and her husband may pos- 
sibly have thought out the matter 
a little more fully, for she seems to 
have been a wise and prudent, as 


well as a loving mother, and the 
father was quick to discern un- 


usual talent in the sickly little son 
whom he carried so carefully to the 
daily lesson. He was himself a 
teacher, in a humble sort of way, 
and eked out his small fees by tran- 
scribing on parchment from the Pen- 
tateuch. Thus, the tone of the little 
household, if not refined, was at least 
not altogether sordid; and when, 
presently, the little Moses was pro- 
moted from the ordinary school to 
the higher class taught by the great 
scholar, Rabbi Frankel, the question 
even presented itself whether it might 
not be well, in this especial case, to 
abandon the patent, practical advan- 
tages pertaining to the favoured pur- 
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suit of peddling, and to let the boy 
give himself up to his beloved books, 
and, following in his master’s foot- 
steps, become perhaps, in his turn, a 
poorly paid, much reverenced Rabbi. 
It was a serious matter to decide. 
There was much to be said in favour 
of the higher path; but the market 
for Rabbis, as for hawkers, was some- 
what over-stocked, and the returns 
in the one instance were far quicker 
and surer, and needed no long un- 
earning apprenticeship. The balance, 
on the whole, seemed scarcely to in- 
cline to the more dignified profes- 
sion; but the boy was so terribly in 
earnest in his desire to learn, so de- 
sperately averse from the only other 
career, that his wishes turned the 
scale; and it did not take very long 
to convince the poor patient father 
that he must toil a little longer 
and a little later, in order that his 
son might be free from the hated 
necessity of hawking, and at liberty 
to pursue his unremunerative studies. 
Moses, from the very first, made the 
most of his opportunities ; and at home 
and at school high hopes began soon 
to be formed of the diligent, sweet-tem- 
pered, frail little lad. Frailer than 
ever he seemed to grow, and the body 
appeared literally to dwindle as the 
mind expanded. Long years after, 
when the burden of increasing de- 
formity had come, by dint of use 
and wont and cheerful courage, to be 
to him a burden lightly borne, he 
would set strangers at their ease by 
alluding to it himself, and by playfully 
declaring his lump to be a legacy from 
Maimonides. ‘“ Maimonides spoilt my 
figure,” he would say, “and ruined 
my digestion ; but still,” he would add 
more seriously, “I dote on him, for 
though those long vigils with him 
weakened my body, they, at the same 
time, strengthened my soul: they 
stunted my stature, but they de- 
veloped my mind.” Early at morning 
and late at night would the boy be 
found bending in happy abstraction 
over his shabby treasure, charmed in- 
to unconsciousness of aches or hunger. 
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The book which had been lent to him 
was ‘Maimonides’ Guide to the Per- 
plexed’ ; and this work, which grown 
men find sufficiently deep study, was pa- 
tiently puzzled out, and enthusiastically 
read and re-read by the persevering 
little student who was barely in his 
teens. It opened up whole vistas of new 
glories, which his long steady climb 
up Talmudic stairs had prepared him 
to appreciate. Here and there, in 
the course of those long, tedious dis- 
sertations in the class-room, the boy 
had caught glimpses of something 
underlying, something beyond the 
quibbles of the schools ; but this, his 
first insight into the large and liberal 
mind of Maimonides, was a revelation 
to him of the powers and of the possi- 
bilities of Judaism. It revealed to 
him too, perchance, some latent possi- 
bilities in himself, and suggested other 
problems of life which asked solution. 
The pale cheeks glowed as he read, 
and vague dreams kindled into con- 
scious aims: he too would live to 
become a Guide to the Perplexed 
among his people! 

Poor little lad! his brave resolves 
were soon to be put to a severe 
test. In the early part of 1742 
Rabbi Frankel accepted the Chief 
Rabbinate of Berlin, and thus a sum- 
mary stop was put to his pupil’s 
further study. There is a pathetic 
story told of Moses Mendelssohn 
standing, with streaming eyes, on 
a little hillock on the road by 
which his beloved master passed out 
of Dessau, and of the kind-hearted 
Frankel catching up the forlorn little 
figure, and soothing it with hopes of a 
‘**some day,” when fortune should be 
kind, and he should follow “nach 
Berlin.” The “some day” looked 
sadly problematical ; that hard ques- 
tion of bread and butter came to the 
fore whenever it was discussed. How 
was the boy to live in Berlin? Even 
if the mind should be nourished for 
naught, who was to feed the body? 
The hard-working father and mother 
had found it no easy task hitherto to 
provide for that extra mouth ; and now 
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with Frankel gone, the occasion for 
their long self-denial seemed to them 
to cease. In the sad straits of the 
family, the business of a hawker began 
again to show in an attractive light 
to the poor parents; and the peddler’s 
pack was once more suggested with 
many a prudent, loving, half-hearted 
argument on its behalf. But the 
boy was now clear as to his vocation ; 
and after a brief while of entreaty, 
the tearful permission was gained, the 
parting blessing given, and with a very 
slender wallet slung on his crooked 
shoulders, Moses Mendelssohn set out 
for Berlin. 

It was a long tramp of over thirty 
miles, and, towards the close of the 
fifth day, it was a very footsore tired 
little lad who presented himself for 
udmission at the Jews’ gate of the 
city. Rabbi Frankel was touched, 
and puzzled too, when this penniless 
little student, whom he had inspired 
with such difficult devotion, at last 
stood before him ; but he quickly made 
up his mind that, so far as in him lay, 
the uphill path should be made smooth 
to those determined little feet. The 
pressing question” of bed and board 
was solved; Frankel gave him his 
Sabbath and festival dinners; and 
another kind-hearted Jew, Bamberger 
by name, who heard the boy’s story, 
supplied two everyday meals, and 
let him sleep in an attic in his house. 
For the remaining four days? Well, 
he managed; a groschen or two was 
often earned by little jobs of copying, 
and a loaf so purchased, by dint of 
economy and imagination, was made 
into quite a series of satisfying meals. 
Poverty was fortunately no new ex- 
perience for him; still, poverty con- 
fronted alone, in a great city, must 
have seemed something grimmer to 
the home-bred lad than that mother- 
interpreted poverty which he had 
hitherto known. But he met it full- 
face, bravely, uncomplainingly, and, 
best of all, with unfailing good 
humour. And the little alleviations 


which friends made in his hard lot 
were all received iu a spirit of the 




















sincerest, charmingest gratitude. He 
never took a kindness as “his due ;” 
never thought, like so many embryo 
geniuses,that his talents gave him right 
of toll on his richer brethren. “ Be- 
cause I would drink at the well,” he 
would say in his picturesque fashion, 
“am I to expect every one to haste and 
fill my cup from their pitchers? No, ] 
must draw the water for myself, or I 
must go thirsty. I have no claim 
save my desire to learn, and what is 
that to others?” Thus he preserved 
his self-respect and his independence. 
He worked hard, and, first of all, he 
wisely sought to free himself from all 
voluntary disabilities; there were 
enough and to spare of legally-im- 
posed ones to keep him mindful of 
his Judaism. He felt strong enough 
in faith to need no artificial shackles. 
He would be Jew, and yet German— 
patriot, but no pariah. He would 
eschew vague dreams of universalism, 
false ideals of tribalism. If Palestine 
had not been, he, its product, could not 
be ; but Palestine and its glories were 
of the past and of the future; the 
present only was his, and he must 
shape his life according to its condi- 
tions, which placed him, in the eight- 
eenth century, born of Jewish parents, 
ina German city. He was German by 
birth, Jew by descent and by convic- 
tion; he would fulfil all the obligations 
which country, race, and religion im- 
pose. But a German Jew, who did 
not speak the language of his country ? 
That, surely, was an anomaly and must 
be set right. So he set himself to 
learn German, and to make it his 
native language. Such secular study 
was by no means an altogether safe 
proceeding; ignorance, as we have 
seen, was “protected” in those days 
by Jewish ecclesiastical authority ; 
“free trade” in literature was sternly 
prohibited, and a German grammar, or 
a Latin or a Greek one, had, in sober 
truth, to run a very strict blockade. 
One Jewish lad, it is recorded on very 
tolerable authority, was actually in the 
year 1746 expelled the city of Berlin 
for no other offence than that of being 
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caught in the act of studying—one 
chronicle, indeed, says, carrying—some 
such proscribed volume. Moses, how- 
ever, was more fortunate; he saved 
money enough to buy his books, or made 
friends enough to borrow them ; and, 
we may conclude, found nooks in which 
to hide them, and hours in which to 
read them. He set himself, too, to 
gain some knowledge of the classics, 
and here he found a willing teacher in 
one Kish, a medical student from 
Prague. Later on another helper was 
gained in a certain Israel Moses, a 
Polish Jew schoolmaster, afterwards 
known as Israel Samose. This man 
was a fine mathematician, and a first- 
rate Hebrew scholar; but as his attain- 
ments did not include the German 
language, he made Euclid known to 
Moses through the medium of a He- 
brew translation. Moses, in return, 
imparted to Samosc his newly-acquired 
German, and learnt it, of course, more 
thoroughly through teaching it. He 
must have possessed the art of making 
friends who were able to take on them- 
selves the office of teachers ; for pre- 
sently we find him, in odd half hours, 
studying French and English under a 
Dr. Aaron Emrich. He very early 
began to make translations of parts of 
the Scripture into German, and these 
attempts indicate that, from the first, 
his overpowering desire for self-culture 
sprang from no selfishness. He wanted 
to open up the closed roads to place 
and honour, but not to tread them 
alone, not to leave his burdened breth- 
ren on the bye-paths, whilst he sped 
on rejoicing. He knew truly that “the 
light was sweet,” and that “a pleasant 
thing it is to behold the sun!” But 
he remembered too the other part of 
the charge, “the days of darkness, 
which were many.” He remembered 
them always, heedfully, pitifully, pa- 
tiently ; and to the weary eyes which 
would not look up or could not, he 
ever strove to adjust the beautiful 
blessed light which he knew, and they, 
poor souls, doubted, was good; he 


1 Better known to scholars as Dr. Aaron 
Solomon Gompertz. 
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never thrust it, unshaded, into their 
gloom ; he never carried it ‘off to illu- 
mine his own path. 

Thus, the translations at which he 
worked were no transcripts from 
learned treatises which might have 
found a ready market among the 
scholars of the day; but unpaid and 
unpaying work from the liturgy and 
the Scriptures, done with the object 
that his people might by degrees share 
his knowledge of the vernacular, and 
become gradually and unconsciously 
familiar with the language of their 
country through the only medium in 
which there was any likelihood of 
their studying it. With that one set 
purpose always before him, of drawing 
his people with him into the light, he 
formed the idea of issuing a serial in 
Hebrew, which, under the title of ‘ The 
Moral Preacher,’ should introduce short 
essays and transcripts on other than 
strictly Judaic or religious subjects. 
One Bock was his coadjutor in this 
project, and two numbers of the little 
work were published. The contents 
do not seem to have been very alarm- 
ing. To our modern notions of periodi- 
cal literature, even of the ‘ Rock’ and 
‘Record’ type, they would probably be 
a trifle dull ; but their mild philosophy 
and yet milder science proved more 
than enough to arouse the orthodox 
fears of the poor souls, who, “bound in 
affliction and iron,” distrusted even the 
gentle hand which was so eager to 
loose the fetters. There was a mur- 
mur of doubt, of muttered dislike 
of “chukkoth hagoyim” (customs of 
strangers); perhaps here and there a 
threat concerning the pains and penal- 
ties which attached to the introduction 
of such. At any rate, but two num- 
bers of the reforming periodical ap- 
peared; and Moses, dot angry at his 
failure, not more than momentarily 
discouraged by it, accepted the posi- 
tion and wasted no time nor temper 
in cavilling at it. He had learnt 
to labour; he could learn to wait. 
And thus, in hard yet happy work 

ssed away the seven years, from 
fourteen till twenty-one, which are 
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the seedtime of a man’s life. In 1750 
when Moses was nearly of age, he came 
into possession of what really proved 
an inheritance. A Mr. Bernhardt, a 
rich silk manufacturer, and a prominent 
member of the Berlin synagogue, made 
a proposal to the learned young man, 
whose perseverance had given reputa- 
tion to his scholarship, to become 
resident tutor to his children. The 
offer was gladly accepted, and it may 
be considered Mendelssohn’s first step 
on the road to success. The first step 
to fame had been taken when the boy 
had set out on his long tramp to 
Berlin. 

This Mr. Bernhardt was a kind 
and cultured man, and in his house 
Mendelssohn found both congenial oe- 
cupation and welcome leisure. He 
was teacher by day, student by night, 
and author at odd half-hours. He 
turned to his books with the greatest 
ardour ; and we read of him studying 
Locke and Plato in the original, for by 
this time English and Greek were both 
added to his store of languages. His 
pupils, meanwhile, were never neg- 
lected, nor in the pursuit of great 
ends were trifles ignored. In more 
than one biography special emphasis 
is laid on his beautifully neat hand- 
writing, which, we are told, much 
excited his employer’s admiration. 
This humble, but very useful, talent 
may possibly have been inherited, with 
some other small-sounding virtues, from 
the poor father in Dessau, to whom 
many a nice present was now frequent- 
ly sent. At the end of three or four 
years of tutorship, Bernhardt’s appre- 
ciation of the young man took a very 
practical expression. He offered Moses 
Mendelssohn the position of book-keeper 
in his faetory, with some especial 
responsibilities and emoluments at- 
tached to the office. It was a splendid 
opening, although Moses Mendelssohn, 
the philosopher, eagerly and gratefully 
accepting such a post somehow jars on 
one’s susceptibilities, and seems almost 
an instance of the round man pushed 
into the square hole. It was, how- 
ever, an assured position; it gave 
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him leisure, it gave him indepen- 
dence, and in due time wealth, for as 
the years went on he grew to be 
manager, and finally partner in the 
house. His tastes had already drawn 
him into the outer literary circle 
of Berlin, which at this time had its 
head-quarters in a sort of club, which 
met to play chess and to discuss _poli- 
tics and philosophy, and which num- 
bered Dr. Gompertz, the promising 
young scholar Abbt, and Nicolai, the 
bookseller,! among its members. With 
these and other kindred spirits, Men- 
delssohn soon found pleasant welcome ; 
his talents and geniality quickly over- 
coming any social prejudices, which, 
indeed, seldom flourish in the republic 
of letters. And, early disadvantages 
notwithstanding, we may conclude 
without much positive evidence on 
the subject, that Mendelssohn _pos- 
sessed that valuable indefinable gift, 
which:culture, wealth, and birth united 
occasionally fail to bestow—the gift 
of good manners. He was free alike 
from conceit and dogmatism, the Scylla 
and Charybdis to most young men of 
exceptional talent. He had the loyal 
nature and the noble mind, which we 
are told on high authority is the 
necessary root of the rare flower; and 
he had the sympathetic, unselfish feel- 
ing which we are wont to summarise 
shortly as a good heart, and which is 
the first essential to good manners. 
When Lessing came to Berlin, about 
1745, his play of ‘Die Juden’ was 
already published, and his reputation 
sufficiently established to make him an 
honoured guest at these little literary 
gatherings. Something of affinity in 
the wide, unconventional, independent 
natures of the two men; something, it 
may be, of likeness in unlikeness in 
their early struggles with fate, speedily 
attracted Lessing and Mendelssohn to 
each other. The casual acquaintance 
soon ripened into an intimate and 
life-long friendship, which gave to 
Mendelssohn, the Jew, wider know- 
ledge and illimitable hopes of the 
outer, inhospitable world—which gave 
1 Later the noted publisher of that name. 
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to Lessing, the Christian, new belief 
in long-denied virtues; and which, 
best of all, gave to humanity those 
“ divine lessons of Nathan der Weise,” 
as Goethe calls them—for which char- 


acter Mendelssohn sat, all uncon- 
sciously, as model, and _ scarcely 
idealised model, to his friend. It was, 


most certainly, a rarely happy friend- 
ship for both, and for the world. 
Lessing was the godfather of Mendels- 
sohn’s first book. The subject was 
suggested in the course of conversation 
between them, and a few days after 
Mendelssohn brought his manuscript to 
Lessing. He saw no more of it till his 
friend handed him the proofs and a 
small sum for the copyright; and it was 
in this way that the ‘ Philosophische 
Gespriiche’ were published anony- 
mously in 1754. Later, the friends 
brought out together a little book, en- 
titled ‘Pope as a Metaphysician,’ and 
this was followed up with some philo- 
sophical essays (‘ Briefe iiber die Empfin- 
dungen’) which quickly ran through 
three editions,and Mendelssohn became 
known as an author. A year or two 
later, he gained the prize which the 
Royal Academy of Berlin offered for 
the best essay on the problem “ Are 
metaphysics susceptible of mathema- 
tical demonstration?” and for which 
prize Kant was one of the competitors. 
Lessing’s migration to Leipzig, and his 
temporary absences from the capital in 
the capacity of tutor, made breaks but 
no diminution in the friendship with 
Mendelssohn; and the ‘ Literatur- 
Briefe,’ a serial cast in the form of 
correspondence on art, science, and 
literature, and to which Nicolai, Abbt, 
and other writers were occasional 
contributors, continued its successful 
publication till the year 1765. <A 
review of one of the literary efforts 
of Frederick the Second in this 
journal gave rise to a characteristic 
ebullition of what an old writer 
quaintly calls, “ the German endemical 
distemper of Judsophobia.” In this 
essay Mendelssohn had presumed to 
question some of the conclusions of the 
royal author; and although the con- 
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tents of the ‘ Literatur-Briefe’ were 
generally unsigned, the anonymity was 
in most cases but a superficial dis- 
guise; the paper drew down upon 
Mendelssohn the denunciation of a 
too loyal subject of Frederick’s, and 
he was summoned to Sans Souci to 
answer for it. Frederick appears to 
have been more sensible than his 
thin-skinned defender, and the inter- 
view passed off amicably enough. 
Indeed, a short while after, we hear 
of a petition being prepared to secure 
to Mendelssohn certain rights and 
privileges of dwelling unmolested in 
whichever quarter he might choose 
of the city—a right which at that time 
was granted to but few Jews, and 
at a goodly expenditure of both capital 
and interest. Mendelssohn, loyal to 
his brethren, long and stoutly refused 
to have any concession granted on the 
score of his talents which he might not 
claim on the score of his manhood in 
common with the meanest and most 
ignorant of his co-religionists. | And 
there is some little doubt whether the 
partial exemptions which Mendelssohn 
subsequently obtained, were due to the 
petition, which suffered some delay and 
vicissitudes in the course of presenta- 
tion, or to the subtle and silent force 
of public opinion. 

Meanwhile Mendelssohn married, 
and the story of his wooing, as first 
told by Berthold Auerbach, makes a 
pretty variation on the old theme. 
It was, in this case, no short idyll 
of “she was beautiful and he fell in 
love.” To begin with, it was all 
prosaic enough. A certain Abraham 
Gugenheim, a trader at Hamburg, 
caused it to be hinted to Mendelssohn 
that he had a virtuous and blue- 
eyed but portionless daughter, named 
Fromet, who had heard of the phi- 
losopher’s fame, and had read por- 
tions of his books; and who, mutual 
friends considered, would make him 
a careful and loving helpmate. So 
Mendelssohn, who was now thirty-two 
years old, and desirous to “settle,” 
went to the merchant’s house and 
saw the prim German maiden, and 





talked with her; and was pleased 
enough with her talk, or perhaps 
with the silent eloquence of the blue 
eyes, to go next day to the father and 
to say he thought Fromet would 
suit him fora wife. But to his sur- 
prise Gugenheim hesitated, and stiff- 
ness and embarrassment seemed to 
have taken the place of the yesterday’s 
cordial greeting ; still, it was no ob- 
jection on Avs part, he managed at 
last to stammer out. For a minute 
Mendelssohn was hopelessly puzzled, 
but only for a minute ; then it flashed 
upon him, “It is she who objects?” 
he exclaimed, “then it must be my 
hump!” and the poor father of course 
could only uncomfertably respond with 
apologetic platitudes about the unac- 
countability of girls’ fancies. The hu- 
mour as well as the pathos of the situa- 
tion touched Mendelssohn, for he had 
no vanity to be piqued, and he instantly 
resolved to do his best to win this 
Senta-like maiden, who, less fortunate 
than the Dutch heroine, had had her 
pretty dreams of a hero dispelled, in- 
stead of accentuated by actual 
vision. Might he see her once again, 
he asked, To say farewell? ‘Cer- 
tainly,” answered the father, glad that 
his awkward mission was ending so 
amicably. So Mendelssohn went 
again, and found Fromet with the 
blue eyes bent steadily over her work ; 
perhaps to hide a tear as much as to 
prevent a glance, for Fromet, as the 
sequel shows, was a tender-hearted 
maiden, and although she did not like 
to look at her deformed suitor, she did 
not want to wound him. Then Men- 
delssohn began to talk, beautiful 
glowing talk, and the spell which his 
writings had exercised began again to 
work on the girl. From philosophy to 
love in its impersonal form is an easy 
transition. She grew interested and 
self-forgetful. “And do you think 
that marriages are made in Heaven?” 
she eagerly questioned, as some early 
quaint superstition on this most at- 
tractive of themes was vividly touched 
upon by her visitor. “Surely,” he 
replied, ‘‘and some old beliefs on this 




















head assert that all such contracts are 
settled in childhood, Strange to say, 
a special legend attaches itself to my 
fortune in this matter ; and as our talk 
has led to this subject perhaps I may 
venture to tell it to you. The twin spirit 
which fate allotted to me, I am told, 
was fair, blue-eyed, and richly en- 
dowed with all spiritual charms, but 
alas ! ill-luck had added to her physical 
gifts a hump. A chorus of lamenta- 
tion arose from the angels who min- 
ister in these matters. The ‘pity 
of it’ was so evident. The burden of 
such a deformity might well outweigh 
all the other gifts of her beautiful 
youth, might render her morose, self- 
conscious, unhappy. If the load now 
had been but laid onaman! And the 
angels pondered, wondering, waiting 
to see if any would volunteer to take 
the maiden’s burden from her. And 
I sprang up, and prayed that it might 
be laid upon my shoulders, And it 
was settled so.” There was a minute’s 
pause, and then, so the story goes, the 
work was passionately thrown down, 
and the tender blue eyes were stream- 
ing, and the rest we may imagine. 
The simple, loving heart was won, and 
Fromet became his wife. 

They had a modest little house with 
a pretty garden on the outskirts of 
Berlin, where a good deal of hospi- 
tality went on in a quiet, friendly way. 
The ornaments of their dwelling were, 
perhaps, a little disproportionate in 
size and quantity to the rest of the sur- 
roundings ; but this was no matter of 
choice on the part of the newly married 
couple, since one of the minor vexa- 
tions imposed on Jews at this date was 
the obligation laid on every bride- 
groom to treat himself to a large 
quantity of china for the good of the 
manufactory. The tastes or the wants 
of the purchaser were not consulted ; 
and in this especial instance twenty 
life-sized china apes were allotted to 
the bridegroom. We may imagine 
poor Mendelssohn and his wife eyeing 
these apes often, somewhat as Cin- 
derella looked at her pumpkin when 
longing for the fairy’s transforming 
No. 316—VvoL. LI. 
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wand, Possibilities of those big ba- 
boons' changed into big books may 
have tantalised Mendelssohn; whilst 
Fromet’s more prosaic mind may 
have confined itself to china and yet 
have found an unlimited range for 
wishing. However, the unchanged 
and unchanging apes notwithstand- 
ing, Mendelssohn and his wife en- 
joyed nearly five years of quiet and 
contented happiness. Then, “ before 
her time, she died,” leaving him two 
sons and two daughters,’ to whom for 
the rest of his life he fulfilled the 
duties of double parenthood. 

It wasa difficult duty, and a terribly 
divided one, for a cultivated man who 
desired to bring up his children a cen- 
tury ago in Germany as good Jews 
and good citizens. Many a time, it 
stands on record, when this patient, 
self-respecting, unoffending scholar 
took his children for a walk, coarse 
epithets and insulting cries followed 
them through the streets. No resent- 
ment was politic, no redress was pos- 
sible. “Father, is it wicked to be a 
Jew?” his children would ask, as time 
after time the crowd hooted at them. 
“Father, is it good to be a Jew?” 
they grew to ask later on, when in 
more serious walks of life they found 
all gates but the Jews’ gate closed 
against them. Mendelssohn must 
have found such questions increas- 
ingly difficult to answer or to parry. 
Their very talents which enlarged the 
boundaries must have made his clever 
children rebel against the limitations 
which were so cruelly imposed. His 
eldest son Joseph early developed a 
strong scientific bias ; how could this 
be utilized ? The only profession which 
he, as a Jew, might enter, was that of 
medicine, and for that he had a decided 
distaste: perforce he was set to com- 
mercial pursuits, and his especial 
talent had to run to waste, or, at 
best, to dilettanteism. When this 
Joseph had sons of his own, can we 
wonder very much that he cut the 
knot and saved his children from a 
like experience, by bringing them up 
1 Joseph, Abraham, Dorothea, and Henrietta. 
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as Christians? Mendelssohn himself, 
all his life through, was unswervingly 
loyal to his faith. He took every dis- 
ability accruing from it, as he took his 
own especial one, as being, so far as he 
was concerned, inevitable, and thus to 
be borne as patiently as might be. To 
him, most certainly, it wouldnever have 
occurred to slip from under a burden 
which had been laid upon him to bear. 
Perhaps if the tender mother had 
lived to show her children the home 
side of Jewish life, its suggestive cere- 
monialism, its domestic compensations 
—possibly her sons, almost certainly 
her daughters, would have learnt the 
like brave, sweet patience. But this 
takes us to the region of “might 
have been.”” Fromet, we know, died, 
and, the mother anchor lost, the 
children drifted from their moorings. 
The leisure of those few years of 
married life and of the succeeding 
twenty of his long widowhood was 
fully occupied by Mendelssohn in lite- 
rary pursuits. The whole of the Pen- 
tateuch was, by degrees, translated 
into pure German, and simultaneous 
editions were published in German 
and in Hebrew characters. This great 
gift to his people was followed by a 
metrical translation of the Psalms; 
a work which took him ten years, 
during which time he always carried 
about with him a Hebrew Psalter, 
interleaved with blank pages. In 
1783 he published his ‘Jerusalem,’ 
a sort of Church and State survey of 
the Jewish religion. The first and 
larger part of it dwells on the dis- 
tinction between Judaism as a state 
religion and Judaism as the “ inherit- 
ance” of a dispersed nationality. He 
essays to prove the essential differ- 
ences between civil and religious go- 
vernment, and to demonstrate that 
penal enactments, which in the one 
case were just and defensible, were, 
in the changed circumstances of the 
other, harmful, and, in point of fact, 
unjudicial. The work was, in effect, 
a masterly effort on Mendelssohn’s 


1 ¢ Jerusalem, oder iiber religiése Macht und 
Judenthum.’ 


part to exorcise the “cursing spirit” 
which, engendered partly by long-suf- 
fered persecution, and partly by long 
association with the strict discipline 
of the Catholic Church, had taken a 
firm grip on Jewish ecclesiastical 
authority, and was constantly express- 
ing itself in bitter anathemaand morose 
excommunication, The second part of 
the book is mainly concerned with a 
vindication of the Jewish character 
and a plea for toleration. Scholarly 
and temperate as is the tone of the 
work throughout, it yet evoked a good 
deal of rough criticism from the so- 
called orthodox in both religious 
camps—from the well-meaning pur- 
blind persons of the sort who, Les- 
sing declares, see only one road, and 
strenuously deny the possible exist- 
ence of any other. 

In 1777, Frederic the Second desired 
to judge for himself whether Jewish 
ecclesiastical authority clashed at any 
point with the state or municipal law 
of the land. A digest of the Jewish 
Code on the general questions, and 
more especially on the subject of pro- 
perty and inheritance, was decreed to 
be prepared in German, and to Men- 
delssohn was entrusted the task. He 
had the assistance of the Chief Rabbi 
of Berlin, and the result of these 
labours was published in 1778, under 
the title of ‘Ritual Laws of the Jews.’ 
Another Jewish philosophical work 
(published in 1785) was ‘ Morning 
Hours.’2 This was a volume of essays 
on the evidences of the existence of the 
Deity and of conclusions concerning 
His attributes deduced from the con- 
templation of His works. Originally 
these essays had been given in the 
form of familiar lectures on natural 
philosophy by Mendelssohn to his 
children and to one or two of their 
friends (including the two Humboldts) 
in his own house, every morning. In 
the same category of more distinctively 
Jewish books we may place a trans- 
lation of Manasseh Ben Israel’s famous 
‘Vindicie Judeorum,’ which he pub- 

2 *Morgenstunden, oder Vorlesungen iiber 
das Daseyn Gottes.’ 


















lished, with a very eloquent preface, 
so early as 1781, just at the time 
when Dohm’s generous work on 
the condition of the Jews as citizens 
of the state had made its auspicious 
appearance, Although this is one of 
Mendelssohn’s minor efforts, the preface 
contains many a beautiful passage. His 
gratitude to Dohm is so deep and yet 
so dignified ; his defence of his people 
is so wide, and his belief in humanity 
so sincere ; and the whole is withal so 
short, that it makes most pleasant 
reading. One small quotation may 
perhaps be permitted, as pertinent to 
some recent discussions on Jewish 
subjects. “It is,” says he, “ objected 
by some that the Jews are both too 
indolent for agriculture and too proud 
for mechanical trades ; that if the re- 
strictions were removed they would 
uniformly select the arts and sciences, 
as less laborious and more profitable, 
and soon engross all light, genteel, and 
learned professions. 
thus argue conclude from the present 
state of things how they will be in 
the future, which is not a fair mode 
of reasoning. What should induce a 
Jew to waste his time in learning to 
manage the plough, the trowel, the 
plane, &c., while he knows he can 
make no practical use of them? But 
put them in his hand and suffer him 
to follow the bent of his inclinations as 
freely as other subjects of the state, 
and the result will not long be doubt- 
ful. Men of genius and talent will, 
of course, embrace the learned profes- 
sions ; those of inferior capacity will 
turn their minds to mechanical pur- 
suits; the rustic will cultivate the 
land ; each will contribute, according 
to his station in life, his quota to the 
aggregate of productive labour.” 

As he says in some other place of 
himself, nature never intended him, 
either physically or morally, for a 
wrestler ; and this little essay, where 
there is no strain of argument or scope 
for deep erudition, is yet no unworthy 
specimen of the great philosopher’s 
powers. Poetic attempts too, and 
mostly on religious subjects, occasion- 
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ally varied his counting-house duties 
and his more serious labours; but 
although he truly possessed, if ever 
man did, what Landor calls “the 
poetic heart,” yet it is in his prose, 
rather than in his poetry, that we 
mostly see its evidences. The book 
which is justly claimed as his greatest, 
and which first gave him his title to 
be considered a wide and deep-think- 
ing philosopher, is his ‘ Phedon.’! The 
idea of such a work had long been 
germinating in him, and the death of 
his wife, and the closely following 
loss of his dear friend Abbt, with 
whom he had had many a fruitful dis- 
cussion on the subject, turned his 
thoughts more fixedly on the hopes 
which make sorrows bearable, and the 
work was published in the year fol- 
lowing Fromet’s death. 

The first part is a very pure and 
classical German rendering of the 
original Greek form of Plato, and the 
remainder an eloquent summary of all 
that religion, reason, and experience 
urge in support of a belief in immor- 
tality. It is cast in the form of con- 
versation between Socrates and his 
friends—a choice in composition which 
caused a Jewish critic (M. David 
Friedliinder) to liken Moses Mendels- 
sohn to Moses the lawgiver. “For 
Moses spake, and Socrates was to him 
as a mouth” (Ex. iv. 15). In less 
than two years ‘ Phedon’ ran through 
three German editions, and it was 
speedily translated into English, 
French, Dutch, Italian, Danish, and 
Hebrew. Then, at one stride, came 
fame ; and great scholars, great poten- 
tates, even the heads of his own com- 
munity, sought his society. But fame 
was ever of incomparably less value 
to Mendelssohn than friendship, and 
any sort of notoriety he honestly hated. 
Thus, when his celebrity brought upon 
him a public discussion, the publicity 
which ensued, notwithstanding that the 
personal honour in which he was held 
was thereby enhanced, so thoroughly 
upset his nerves that the result was a 

1 €Phedon, oder iiber die Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele.’ 
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severe and protracted illness. Lavater, 
the French pastor, in 1769, had trans- 
lated Bonnet’s ‘Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ’ into German ; he published it 
with the following dedication to Moses 
Mendelssohn :— 


** Dear Srr,—I think I cannot give you a 
stronger proof of my admiration of your ex- 
cellent writings, and of your still more excel- 
lent character, that of an Israelite in whom 
there is no guile; nor offer you a better re- 
quital for the great gratification which I, 
some years ago, enjoyed in your interesting 
society, than by dedicating to you the ablest 
philosophical enquiry into the evidences of 
Christianity that I am acquainted with. 

**T am fully conscious of your profound 
judgment, steadfast love of truth, literary in- 
dependence, enthusiasm for philosophy in 
general, and esteem for Bonnet’s works in 
particular. The amiable discretion with 
which, notwithstanding your contrariety to 
the Christian religion, you delivered your 
opinion on it, is still fresh in my memory. 
And so indelible and important is the impres- 
sion, which your truly philosophical respect 
for the moral character of its Founder made 
on me, in one of the happiest moments of my 
existence, that I venture to beseech you—nay, 
before the God of Truth, your and my Creator 
and Father, I beseech and conjure you—to read 
this work, I will not say with philosophical 
impartiality, which I am confident will be the 
case, but for the purpose of publicly refuting 
it, in case you should find the main arguments, 
in support of the facts of Christianity, unten- 
able; or, should you find them conclusive, 
with the determination of doing what policy, 
love of truth, and probity demand—what 
Socrates would pe Fe have done, had he 
read the work, and found it unanswerable. 

**May God still cause much truth and 
virtue to be disseminated by your means, and 
make you experience the happiness my whole 
heart wishes you. 

‘* JOHANN CASPAR LAVATER. 


“*ZcricH, 25th of August, 1769.” 


It was a most unpleasant position 
for Mendelssohn. Plain speaking was 
not so much the fashion then as now, 
and defence might more easily be read 
as defiance. At that time the position 
of the Jews in the European States 
was most precarious, and outspoken 
utterances might not only alienate the 
timid followers whom Mendelssohn 
hoped to enlighten, but, probably, 
offend the powerful outsiders whom he 
was beginning to influence. No man 
has any possible right to demand of 


another a public confession of faith ; 
the conversation to which Lavater 
alluded as some justification for his 
request had been a private one, and 
the reference to it, moreover, was not 
altogether accurate. And Mendelssohn 
hated controversy, and held a very 
earnest conviction that no good cause, 
certainly no religious one, is ever 
much forwarded by it. Should he be 
silent, refuse to reply, and let judg- 
ment go by default? Comfort and 
expediency both pleaded in favour of 
this course, but truth was mightier 
and prevailed. Like unto the three 
who would not be “careful” of their 
answer even under the ordeal of fire, 
he too would testify plainly and with- 
out undue thought of consequences. 
He could not serve God with special 
reservations as to Rimmon. Definitely 
he answered his too zealous questioner 
in a document which is so entirely full 
of dignity and of reason that it is 
difficult to make quotations from it.’ 
“Certain inquiries,” he writes, “we 
finish once for all in our lives.” .. . 
“And I herewith declare in the 
presence of the God of truth, your 
and my creator, by whom you have 
conjured me in your dedication, that I 
will adhere to my principles so long as 
my entire soul does not assume another 
nature.” And then, emphasizing the 
position that it is by character and 
not by controversy that he would have 
Jews shame their traducers, he goes 
fully and boldly into the whole ques- 
tion. He shows with a delicate touch 
of humour that Judaism, in being no 
proselytizing faith, has a claim to be 
let alone. “I am so fortunate as to 
count amongst my friends many a 
worthy man who is not of my faith. 
Never yet has my heart whispered, 
Alas! for this good man’s soul. He 
who believes that no salvation is to 
be found out of the pale of his own 
church, must often feel such sighs 
arise in his bosom.” Suppose there 
were among my contemporaries a 


1 The whole correspondence can be read in 
‘Memoirs of Moses Mendelssohn,’ by M. 
Samuels, published in 1827. 
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Confucius or a Solon, I could con 
sistently with my religious principles 
love and admire the great man, but I 
should never hit on the idea of con- 
verting a Confucius or a Solon. 
What should I convert him for? As 
he does not belong to the congregation 
of Jacob, my religious laws were not 
made for him, and on doctrines we 
should soon come to an understanding. 
Do I think there is a chance of his 
being saved? I certainly believe that 
he who leads mankind on to virtue in 
this world cannot be damned in the 
next.” ‘We believe... that those 
who regulate their lives according to 
the religion of nature and of reason 
are called virtuous men of other 
nations, and are, equally with our 
patriarchs, the children of eternal 
salvation.” “ Whoever is not born 
conformable to our laws has no 
occasion to live according to them. 
We alone consider ourselves bound 
to acknowledge their authority, and 
this can give no offence to our neigh- 
bours.” He refuses to criticize Bonnet’s 
work in detail on the ground that in 
his opinion “ Jews should be scrupu- 
lous in abstaining from reflections on 
the predominant religion ;” but never- 
theless, whilst repeating his “so 
earnest wish to have no more to do 
with religious controversy,” the 
honesty of the man asserts itself in 
boldly adding, “I give you at the 
same time to understand that I could, 
very easily, bring forward something 
in refutation of M. Bonnet’s work.” 
Mendelssohn’s reply brought speedily, 
as it could scarcely fail to do, an ample 
and sincere apology from Lavater, a 
“retracting” of the challenge, an 
earnest entreaty to forgive what had 
been “importunate and improper” 
in the dedicator, and an expression of 
“sincerest respect” and “tenderest 
affection ” for his correspondent. 
Mendelssohn’s was a nature to have 
more sympathy with the errors inci- 
dental to too much than to too little 
zeal, and the apology was accepted as 
generously as it was offered. And 
here ended, so far as the principals 
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were concerned, this somewhat unique 
specimen of a literary squabble. A 
crowd of lesser writers, unfortunately, 
hastened to make capital out of it; and 
a bewildering mist of nondescript and 
pedantic compositions soon darkened 
the literary firmament, obscuring and 
vulgarizing the whole subject. They 
took “sides” and gave “ views” of 
the controversy ; but Mendelssohn an- 
swered none and read as few as 
possible of the publications. Still 
the strain and worry told on his 
sensitive and peace-loving nature, and 
he did not readily recover his old 
elasticity of temperament. 

In 1778 Lessing’s wife died, and his 
friend’s trouble touched deep chords 
both of sympathy and of memory in 
Mendelssohn, Yet more cruelly were 
they jarred when, two years later, 
Lessing himself followed, and an un- 
interrupted friendship of over thirty 
years was thus dissolved. Lessing and 
Mendelssohn had been to each other 
the sober realization of the beautiful 
ideal embodied in the drama of ‘ Na- 
than der Weise.’ “ What to you makes 
me seem Christian makes of you the 
Jew to me,” each could most truly say 
tothe other. They helped the world to 
see it too, and to recognize the divine 
truth that “to be to the best thou 
knowest ever true is all the creed.” 
Lessing’s death was a terrible blow to 
Mendelssohn. “After wrinkles come,” 
says Mr. Lowell, in likening ancient 
friendships to slow-growing trees, “few 
plant, but water dead ones with vain 
tears.” In this case, the actual pain 
of loss was greatly aggravated by 
some publications which appeared 
shortly after Lessing’s death, impugn- 
ing his sincerity and religious feeling. 
Germany, as Goethe once bitterly 
remarked, needs time to be thankful. 
In the first year or two following 
his death it was too early to expect 
gratitude from his country for the 
lustre his talents had shed on it. 
Some of the pamphlets would make it 
seem that it was too early even for 
decency. Mendelssohn vigorously took 
up the cudgels for his dead friend; too 
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vigorously perhaps, since Kant re- 
marked that “it is Mendelssohn’s 
fault, if Jacobi (the most notorious of 
the assailants) should now consider 
himself a philosopher.” To Mendels- 
sohn’s warm-hearted generous nature it 
would, however, have been impossible to 
remain silent when one whom he knew 
to be tolerant, earnest, and sincere in 
the fullest sense of those words of 
highest praise, was accused of “covert 
Spinozism ;” a charge which again was 
broadly rendered, by these wretched 
ignorant interpreters of a language 
they failed to understand, as atheism 
and hypocrisy. This was his last 


literary work. It shows no sign of 
decaying powers ; it is full of pathos, 
of wit, of clear close reasoning, and 
of brilliant satire; yet nevertheless 
it was his monument as well as his 
friend’s. He tock the manuscript 
to his publisher in the last day of 
the year 1785; and in the first week 
of the New Year 1786, still only fifty- 
six years old, he quietly and pain- 
lessly died. That last work seems 
to make a beautiful and fitting end 
to. his life ; a life which truly adds a 
worthy stanza to what Herder calls 
“the greatest poem of all time—the 
history of the Jews.” 
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THE AROLLIAD ;! 
AN EPIC OF THE ALPS, 
Aveust 20, 1885, 


In the guest-house at Arolla sat Caleb and Outis,? and with them, 
Browned by Italian suns, and longing for home and for England, 

Yedric the blond, and Mentor the whilom Fellow of All Souls: 
Came they from regions diverse, but in Harrow their hearts were united. 

Outspake Cedric the tall, broad-shouldered, strong as a giant, 

Gentle I ween were his words, but his heart was as stout as his limbs were. 
“* Many the cities and men we have seen, many wearisome journeys 
Made with unparalleled speed, and homeward our footsteps are tending ; 

Yet would I, ere the close, some deed of prowess accomplish 

Here on the Alpine heights. Not for me is the Matterhorn’s summit, 
No, nor the dire Dent Blanche. ‘Tis not in my feats I would glory, 
But that I fain would see what others have seen and delight in. 

Who will go over with me by the snows and the ice into Zermatt ?” 

Gently then stroking his nose, with a smile that was bland and superior, 
Mentor thus made reply : “I grow old, I’ve a wife, I have children ; 
Think of the baby at home, and of Millicent, Edith, and Annie, 

Think of my flock untended, and tempt me no longer to danger. 

Slippery ice I detest, sharp rocks, and the rending of garments. 

Hold me excused, an you Jove me. The way too is short for my liking: 
Give me the long railway journey, the heat and the dust of the highway.” 

Next spake Caleb, the wily, with smells scientific acquainted : 

Grimly he turned up his nose, and his smile was serenely sardonic: 

“ No Alp climber am I; ‘Alp viewer’ you rather may call me. 
Precious to me are my bones, and whole I prefer them ; but you may 
Go to the crows if you wish it, or Jericho ; my mountaineering 

‘ Harris’ * does for me at present ; and yet in the far distant future 
I too may turn mountaineer,—when I steer a balloon o’er the Andes. 
Meanwhile precious to me the resources of civilization, 

Telegraph posts are a feast to my eyes, and the safe locomotive.” 
Such were the words of the wily, the framer of gibes scientific. 

Gently the rest all smiled, and remarked, “ It is Caleb!” but Outis 
Turned him to Cedric the tall, and said “I will go with thee to Zermatt. 
True Iam no mountaineer, but the air of the ice-fields is cooler, 

Cooler by far than Visp and the fly-haunted chambers of Sion.* 


1 Critics of a future age will beware of confounding the ‘ Arolliad’ with the ‘ Rolliad,’ 
the political poem of a century ago. 

* Outis, or No-man: the name under which Ulysses disguised himself in the cave of the 
Cyclops. 

3 Readers of the ‘Tramp Abroad’ will recognize in ‘Harris’ the ‘fidus Achates’ of Mark 
Twain, who preferred doing his mountains by proxy in the person of Harris to climbing them 
himself. 

4 Visitors to the Rhone valley need not be told that the populations of Visp and Sion, and 
of other towns in that valley during the summer months, consist mainly of flies. 
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Let us call Joseph the Hun,! and his worship ‘the Judge’ ;* they may haply 
Find us a true, stout man, who shall guide us aright into Zermatt ; 
Let him be strong and stout, lest a trip of the earth-shaking Saxon 
Us, ourselves and our guide, engulf in abysmal crevasses.” 
Such was the council of war, and such the words of the speakers. 

But when the evening fell o’er the dark-feathered pines of Arolla, 
Early to bed they hied them, for early the start on the morrow. 
Half-past two by the clock was the hour they had fixed for departure, 
Trusting the promise of Joseph, the flat-visaged Hun, and the porter. 
False was the promise of Joseph, and heavy the eyes of the porter, 
False, boot-polishing knave. But ere half-past three they had started 
Into the darkness of night, and blindly they groped in the darkness. 
With them, in front, as they went, with his brother went Martin Métrailler, 
Summoned from green Evolena, professional climber of mountains. 
Handsome was Martin and tall, narrow-faced, wide-chested, and lissom, 
Ready to help when the need was, a courteous man and a sure one: 
Brown were his chin and moustache, and tawny his skin, as a Kaffir’s. 

Forth they went into the night from the pine-clad slopes of Arolla, 
Threading their way over boulder and stream, and around and above them 
Infinite shimmer of starlight and infinite roar of the torrents. 

Forty long minutes were sped, and the glacier’s back they were mounting, 
Mid the grey glimmer of ice and of snow, in ghostly procession. 

Brightly the Bear of the North and the spangled belt of Orion 

Shone with a distant light, and the myriad hosts of the star-world, 
Strange, inscrutable, cold ; nor of aught that was kindly they whispered, 
Gleamed they never so brightly. But one fair star in the gloaming 
Peeping all shyly upon them, athwart the shoulder of Collon,— 

One particular star in the midst of an alien concourse,— 

Beamed with a friendly regard : so, flashing a glance sympathetic, 

Heart speaks voiceless to heart in assemblies of men and of women. 

Soon the moraine they had struck, and o’er rocks big as houses they 

clambered, 
Then up the rough hill-side, and their breath came in gasps: and below them 
Down on the glacier’s face, to the foot of the Collon ascending, 
Travellers three they descry: stout men though they were and good climbers, 
Painfully crawling flies, by the distance enchanted, they deemed them. 
Here the last vestige is lost of the pine-crowned vale of Arolla ;. 
Boulder again and snow and the face of the Col is before them 
Far up a steep slope of ice, with crevasses abysmal indented. 
Slowly above in the heaven the ineffectual starlight 
Paled ; and the flush of the dawn had illumined the peaks, as their feet stood 
Now on the glacier’s edge, in the mountain valley of Bertol. 
Then spake Martin the prudent, whose home is in green Evolena : 
“Come, let us rope us together, with good English rope, that our strength may 
Be as the strength of four, and that each one may help his companions.” 
So spake Martin the sage, on the glacier’s edge: and they roped them. 
Martin, with ice-axe in hand and the rope round his waist, was the foremost, 
Then followed Outis, and Cedric, and Joseph the brother of Martin. 

And as a ship on the sea in a head-wind labours, and hardly, 
Tacking now right and now left, with many a devious winding, 


1 There is a tradition that a colony of Huns settled in the Arolla valley, and the names 
places in it are said to indicate this. Certainly the physiognomy of some of its best-known 
inhabitants gives support to such a belief. 

2 ‘Mine host’ of Arolla is also guide and J.P. of the district. 
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Wins her way o’er the watery waste: so then did Métrailler, 

Keen-eyed, now to the right and now to the left, the crevasses 

Warily ever avoid ; thus obliquely they mounted and slowly. 

Now and again with his axe he hewed for them steps, and the ice rang 

Clear to the tingling heights ; and at last with laborious effort 

Up a sheer wall, of rock and of ice, he clambers, and firmly 

Planting himself in his steps, hales after him Outis and Cedric, 

Cedric the tall, wide-chested, whose limbs were as stout‘as his heart was. 

Oh! but the icy North Wind struck home through the joints of their harness, 

While they were climbing. A step: and the Sun and the South were before 

them, 

Warmth, Hyperborean splendour, and blinding glare of the snowfields. 

Full to the front rose the Matterhorn’s peak, unapproachable, peerless. 

Here for a while they rested and drank the red wine of Arolla, 

Feasting their eyes and their hearts with the view: nor long did they linger, 

When they had taken away the desire of eating and drinking. 

Onward they fared to the South, black-spectacled, marching in order ; 

Crisp was the snow, and in ripples it lay, white crested, in furrows 

Plowed with the plow of the wind, while sparkling crystals of ice flash’d 

Bright in the bright sunshine, but of life no vestige apparent 

Showed on the wintry face of those wilds, no roaring of torrents 

Varied that stillness unearthly, no ery or of eagle or chamois. 

Endless the levels of snow, and the cloudless expanse of the heavens 

Rivalled the gentian’s blue, and the wine-dark depths of the Ocean. 
Slowly they gain Téte Blanche: not steep was the climb, but incessant. 

Many and short were their steps, and weary they grew in their upward 

Course, till at last they reached the crown of the white-headed mountain. 

Italy lay at their feet, but the clouds stood white in her hollows, 

Envious guards of her beauty. Nor long did the travellers linger 

There on the wind-swept top, but away to Col d’Hérens glissading, 

Sliding and slipping and bounding, in order disorderly hurried ; 

Easy I ween the descent, like the fabled descent to Avernus. 

But when they came to the Col, perpendicular rocks and an ice-wall 

Led to the glacier’s brink, and again the strong arm of Métrailler 

Hewed for them steps in the ice, and safely in turn they descended. 

Thence down the glacier’s face, where they daintily probed the crevasses, 

Passing the hut of the Stockje, and hard by the Matterhorn’s shoulder, 

Down the moraine of the Zmutt, under many an aéry cornice, 

Many a pendulous arch of the wind-swept snows of the mountain, 

Into the green alp-meadows, embowered in odorous pine trees, 

Mid the soft jangling of bells and the rills’ multitudinous echoes, 

Down to the valley they came, to the long sought valley of Zermatt. 
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Mr. Guiapstone, the most powerful 
minister of modern times, after sur- 
viving charges of having brought 
England within measurable distance of 
war with France, Russia, and the 
Boers; of causing Austria, Turkey, 
and Egypt to be hostile, and Ireland 
more impracticable than ever ; of de- 
liberately betraying Gordon to death ; 
and of being too late in all his nego- 
tiations and expeditions ; fell on an 
insignificant issue—the Beer question. 
So his Great Glorious and most Excel- 
lent Majesty, Lord of the Celestial 
Elephant and of many White Ele- 
phants, &c., &c., author of the atrocious 
massacres which appalled Christendom 
a few years ago; whose subsequent 
barbarous eccentricities are notorious ; 
whose “reign has been marked 
throughout by a violation of treaties ; 
by acts of aggression on the British 
frontier ; by outrages on British sub- 
jects, and injustice to British trade ;” 
fell on an equally contemptible issue 
—the “Shoe Question ”’ ! 
Matter-of-fact people may assert 
that the perverse impracticability of 
King Theebaw brought on the war. 
They may also urge that the admirable 
proclamation issued by General Pren- 
dergast furnishes an unanswerable and 
exhaustive indictment against his 
majesty. But, on the other hand, 
it may be answered that the many 
grievous sins preferred against the 
Great Chief of Righteousness have 
been practically condoned ; and that 
no novel features present them- 
selves to explain the necessity of 
waging war with him, when we com- 
plaisantly accepted the situation at a 
time the relations between the two 


countries were apparently much more 
strained. 

The manifesto somewhat vaguely 
indicates an important factor which 
hastened the crisis, but is absolutely 
silent on the crucial point of our 
difference with his Majesty of the 
Golden Foot, which did undoubtedly 
bring the situation to a climax. The 
“external policy systematically op- 
posed to British interests,” to which it 
takes exception, refers of course to 
French intrigues which have long 
exercised us, and whose significance 
has been accentuated by the part 
recently played by the French repre- 
sentative at Mandalay. Deep-laid 
schemes of Franco-Burman diplomacy, 
challenging our right of interference, 
and calculated to undermine our legi- 
timate power of controlling political 
affairs connected with Upper Burmah, 
made intervention absolutely impera- 
tive. And so, by the exquisite irony of 
Fate, it came to pass that the arch- 
apostle of non-intervention, after his 
great forbearance had been taxed to 
the utmost, was at last constrained to 
issue an wltimatum, which, though 
studiously moderate in tone and non- 
aggressive to ordinary readers, is 
identical with a declaration of war to 
those who can read between the lines. 

This ultimatum may thus be sum- 
marised :— 

(1) That an envoy from the Vice 
roy and Governor-General shall be 
suitably received at Mandalay, and 
that the present dispute between your 
Government and the Bombay-Burmah 
Trading Corporation shall be settled 
with his concurrence. 

(2) That all action against the 
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Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation 
shall be suspended till the envoy 
arrives. 

(3) That for the future a diplo- 
matic agent from the Viceroy shall 
reside at Mandalay, who shall receive 
becoming treatment at the hands of 
your Government, and shall be sup- 
plied by the British Government with 
a British guard of honour and a 
steamer. 

To this the Burmese answered in 
effect, (1) That representatives of the 
British Government shall, as hitherto, 
be treated with becoming honour and 
respect ; and (2) that the Trading Com- 
pany has its remedy by an appeal to 
the Hlotdaw, or High Court, praying 
it to reconsider its decree. 

If King Theebaw were accustomed 
to govern and to treat European 
envoys in European fashion, this reply 
would be unanswerable ; for it may be 
assumed that the bare insinuation that 
an envoy may not be properly received 
is as much outside the pale of civilised 
diplomacy as the suggestion of super- 
seding the decree of a foreign Court of 
Appeal by requiring the matter at 
issue to be heard over again, and 
decided by one’s own judge. Even 
taking for granted General Prender- 
gast’s assumption that the Burmese 
rejoinder was evasive, and that a 
hostile proclamation was fulminated 
by Theebaw as a counterblast to our 
warlike preparations, the same things 
have happened often enough before, 
without impressing on the English 
Government the necessity or expedi- 
ency of carrying fire and sword into 
Upper Burmah. But Theebaw, un- 
fortunately for himself, did not so 
govern, nor was he in the least 
inclined to treat European envoys as 
they are wont to be treated at civilised 
courts. 

Representatives of the most power- 
ful sovereigns in the world were not 
vouchsafed an audience with the Lord 
of the Rising Sun unless they removed 
their boots, or, in diplomatic language, 
submitted to the “humiliating cir- 
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cumstances”’ referred to in the text of 
the ultimatum. 

The Burmese, if pressed home, 
would probably declare that they have 
not the slightest notion what our 
Government meant by the term to 
which they took exception. They 
might urge with a semblance of truth 
that our envoys have hitherto ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with the 
treatment accorded them by the Bur- 
mese court, and that no objection has 
been ever yet made thereto by the 
English Government. 

Stern, uncompromising, and precise 
as the ultimatum undoubtedly was in 
other respects, it did not define what 
was meant by the phrase, “ humilia- 
ting circumstances,” but took for 
granted that the Burmese would 
understand it. This assumption was 
correct. They knew perfectly well 
that the allusion could only apply to 
what is known as the “ Shoe Question,” 
whose favourable settlement, from a 
European standpoint, has frequently 
been pressed on their notice by both 
English officials and others; though 
our own Government has never before 
properly asserted itself in the matter. 

Finding, however, they had lost the 
substance, they clung to this shadow 
of assumed superiority with insane 
infatuation. So much so, that, though 
many thought that King Mengdoon 
might have been induced to yield this 
point on the occasion of the despatch 
of our Queen’s reply to his Majesty’s 
letter, if its reception in European 
fashion had been made inevitable, 
others were fully convinced at the 
time that this absurd pretension had 
become such an integral part of the 
constitution, that the king’s conces- 
sion would have been tantamount to 
his own instant abdication. And 
Theebaw’s defiant attitude certainly 
favours this idea, if it does not 
actually confirm it. 

A matter of settling accounts with 
a trading company could have been 
easily adjusted without compromising 
his majesty’s dignity. But, unfortu- 
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nately for Theebaw, our Government 
cut the Gordian knot, by insisting in 
effect, though not actually in words, 
that its representative should be re- 
ceived by the king, as is customary at 
civilised courts, not crouching on the 
floor as a suppliant, divested of his 
sword and boots, To modify an ancient 
and ridiculous custom, held to be de- 
grading by all Europeans, was more 
than the King of Zampoodeepa, with 
all his boasted power, could concede 
with impunity ; and so, probably very 
much against his own will, Theebaw 
was obliged to fight. 

If Burmese historians may be be- 
lieved, the custom of removing the 
boots before appearing in the Royal 
presence dates from the very earliest 
times. They significantly refer to a 
precedent which occurred a.p. 1281, 
when ten Chinese envoys are said to 
have been beheaded because they in- 
sisted on wearing their boots when 
granted a royal audience. But Bur- 
mese courtiers are discreetly silent on 
the terrible retribution which followed. 
The Emperor of China despatched a 
vast army, which took possession of 
Pugin, in those days the capital of 
Burmah, routed the Burmese troops, 
and pursued them to a place which 
to this day is called Tarophmaw, or 
Chinese Point. The conduct of some 
of our envoys, and of the Government 
which despatched them, does not, it 
must be owned, compare favourably 
with the firmness displayed by the 
redoubtable and independent Chinese 
and their resolute emperor. Indeed, 
the record of the slights, indignities, 
and impositions our representatives 
have been made to suffer at the hands 
of the Burmese, and the scant support 
and protection vouchsafed them by 
their own Government, is anything but 
pleasant reading for an Englishman. 

Of these, perhaps, the “ Shoe Ques- 
tion” was the most intolerable. The 
physical discomfort of having to mount 
the filthy palace steps, and traverse 
dusty and roughly-boarded corridors 
unshod, was bad enough; but the 
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unpleasant necessity was undoubtedly 
aggravated by the knowledge that our 
outwardly polite conductors inwardly 
chuckled at the mortification of the 
Kulas, or Western foreigners. 

Unsophisticated Burmans, prone to 
grovel before even a palm-leaf in- 
scribed with a royal order, and to 
make humble obeisance not only to 
the king, but also to the spire that 
marks the centre of the palace of the 
City of Gems, of Burmah, of Zampoo- 
deepa, and, therefore, of the world, 
cannot in the least realise why we 
should cavil at the simple act of re- 
moving our boots, which the highest 
in the land accept as a matter of 
course, and even deem a privilege. 
But others, who have travelled in 
civilised countries, and are well 
acquainted with European customs, 
though distinguished for their courtesy 
in ordinary intercourse with Euro- 
peans, seem to take a fiendish delight 
in carrying out this absurd etiquette 
of the most arrogant court in the 
world, whose code is to humble all 
who resort thereto, by way of im- 
pressing on them a due sense of the 
exalted dignity,-glory, honour, and 
power of the sovereign. 

Burmese ideas regarding history 
and cosmography are, it need hardly 
be said, very different from ours. 
Nevertheless, the people have a 
general, if superficial, knowledge of 
these subjects, based on traditional 
records learned from earliest infancy, 
by means of their dramatical perform- 
ances, which have for them a wonder- 
ful fascination, and also considerable 
influence in forming and developing the 
national character. Maha Thumada, 
and other immortal heroes whose ex- 
ploits are glorified in their dramas, 
have a lasting hold on their imagina- 
tion. With us the names of Odin and 
Thor, Trigga and Iduna, are names 
only, though their deeds of potency 
remain to cast a spell on all the 
nurseries of northern Europe. All the 
witch and dragon lore which Odin and 
the Asur brought from the East, exist 
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under new names in the nursery lore 
of our infancy; in ‘Jack the Giant 
Killer,’ ‘Cinderella,’ ‘Blue Beard,’ 
‘The Giant who smelt the blood of 
an Englishman,’ ‘ Puss in Boots,’ &c. 
We matter-of-fact Westerns, it is true, 
discard these tales when we leave the 
nursery; but to the more romantic 
Easterns they show themselves ever 
in a renewed and immortal bloom. 

This idiosynerasy, weakness, or 
whatever it may be termed, which, 
like our remote ancestors, the Burmese 
possess, cannot be disposed of casually 
as a trivial psychological truism ; but 
must be accepted as an important 
factor in enabling us to decide the 
weighty problem of governing an 
independent, impulsive, high-spirited 
and naturally proud people, the guid- 
ance of whose destinies, for good or 
evil, we have now assumed. 

The Burmese are fully convinced 
that their name not only estab- 
lishes indisputably their claim to be 
the most ancient and the most 
noble people in the world, but is 
also positive proof of their celestial 
origin. The ‘Maha Yaza Wen,’ or 
great chronicle of kings, based on 
Hindu records, more or less obscured 
by their own interpolations, declares 
them to be descended from the Byamas, 
who once occupied the blessed regions 
of the Rupa, and were tempted to 
leave their celestial abodes for our 
world soon after its destruction and 
re-creation. 

A generally accepted law in their 
cosmogony, is that a revolution in 
nature, termed Lawka, meaning 
destruction and reproduction, causes 
one world to succeed another. The 
remote and moral causes of the world’s 
destruction are said to be lust, anger, 
and ignorance, from which spring 
three other immediate and physical 
causes, fire, water, and wind. When 
the world was last created, a substance 
of delicious taste and perfume, like 
the food of the Nats or demigods, and 
in appearance like the soft skin which 
forms on boiled milk, came first on the 
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surface of the water, and then gave a 
pungent aroma to the earth. Its 
savour ascended to the heavenly 
abodes of the Byamas, who, not 
satisfied with heavenly manna and 
the exquisite enjoyment of flying 
about in heavens lit by the effulgence 
of their own bodies, came down to 
earth to taste the creamlike substance 
that had formed thereon. The result 
was disastrous ; for by eating it their 
bodies became heavy, dull and opaque, 
and their hearts full of envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness. Then, 
in punishment for their misdeeds, this 
upper crust disappeared and was gra- 
dually replaced by coarser foods, the 
acquisition of which caused “ theft, 
lying, railing and punishment to 
become rife.” The Byamas, finding 
affairs had come to this pass, took 
counsel together and agreed to select a 
ruler, who should be a judge over all 
matters, with power to reward the 
good and to punish the wicked. They 
accordingly chose a man, who, like 
Saul, excelled all other men in stature 
and symmetry, an embryo Budh, of 
great wisdom, piety and force of 
character, agreeing to submit to his 
rule and allot him one tenth of their 
produce. His name was Maha Thamada, 
and from him, if we are to believe the 
‘Maha Yaza Wen,’ Theebaw can claim 
descent in regular sequence. 

Even in an age distinguished for 
the encouragement given to the study 
of geography, the fellows of all the 
geographical societies in Europe would 
probably be sadly at a loss if asked to 
indicate on any of their maps the king- 
doms of Thoonaparanta and Tumpa- 
deepa ; much more so if called on to 
furnish a local habitation and a name 
for even one of the great umbrella- 
bearing chiefs of eastern countries 
referred to in the King of Burmah’s 
numerous titles. 

An elucidation of the mystery is, 
however, to be found in Burmese 
cosmography, which appears to be 
fundamentally that of the Hindoos ; 
but the imaginations of its teachers 
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have developed the immensities of the 
latter with variations. 

In the centre of our present mun- 
dane system is, they say, the Mount 
Myenmo of fabulous height, surrounded 
by seven concentric ranges. Round 
these the sun, moon and stars revolve. 
At the four cardinal points of Mount 
Myenmo are four great islands, each 
having five hundred dependent islets. 
One of these is Zampoodeepa (erro- 
neously written Tumpadeepa), so called 
from a gigantic andsacred Eugenia tree 
thereon, which is twelve hundred miles 
in length, one hundred and eighty-six 
miles in circumference, with five prin- 
cipal branches, each six hundred miles 
long. This Zampoodeepa, or great 
southern island, is held to have been 
under the beneficent sway of his Great, 
Glorious and most Excellent Majesty, 
their most Gracious Sovereign recently 
deposed. Burmese authorities differ 
as to the exact position of Thuna- 
paranta, while there is a general con- 
census of opinion among Western geo- 
graphers that it is identical with the 
Auria Regio of Ptolemy, or Indo- 
China. We must content ourselves, 
therefore, with knowing that Thuna- 
paranta must, at any rate, be situated 
in that part of the world called 
Zampoodeepa and its surrounding five 
hundred islets. To this knowledge 
Burmese cosmography helps us by for- 
bidding all communication between 
the four great islands, owing to the 
tempestuous seas of Thamodra, or the 
great mid-ocean, whose waves are 
often mountains high, wherein fearful 
whirlpools are apt to engulph adven- 
turous mariners ; not to speak of the 
Leviathans, leagues in length, that 
sport therein. But the English and 
other Europeans, who are said to 
inhabit some of the small islands, are 
able to visit Burmah, China and India, 
owing to the comparative tranquillity 
of the seas which encompass these 
dependencies of Zampoodeepa. 

The inhabitants of the other three 
islands live, it is said, from five hun- 
dred to one thousand years without 





care of any kind, and die tranquilly at 
the end of their allotted time to be 
born again in the same island. They 
neither ascend into the superior 
heavens, nor descend into hell, and 
have neither aspirations nor fears. 
Burmese divines, however, teach that 
their lot ought not to be envied by 
the people of Zampoodeepa, who, by 
the merit of pious deeds can not only 
win for themselves exalted seats in 
the realms of the Nats or demi-gods, 
but can attain to the perfect state of 
Neikban or Nirvana. 

Having absolutely nothing in the 
way of literature, excepting their plays 
and the fabulous history already men- 
tioned, which only deigns to take 
notice of events flattering to their 
pride, it is no wonder that the Bur- 
mese have an exceedingly good opinion 
of themselves. With unparalleled self- 
complaisance, they are superbly happy 
in the firm conviction that they are 
wiser, braver, handsomer, and better 
than any other people in the world. 
Hence, unlike many Asiatics, they are 
not a fawning race. Naturallyidle, and, 
as a rule, having neither perseverance 
nor fixity of purpose, discipline or 
any regular employment is most irk- 
some to them. As soldiers they are 
therefore altogether impracticable, 
and almost equally so as domestic 
servants. 

These defects of character are also 
prejudicial to their success in mecha- 
nical arts. A Burman will often try 
his hand at various methods of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, and not infrequently 
in the wane of life will settle himself 
down as a doctor, a profession that 
combines dignity with profit, and 
requires, in Burmah, no previous 
training. He may accordingly be 
styled “ Jack of all trades and master 
of none,” except in the cases of those 
past-masters of arts, such as carving 
and jewellers’ work, which require a 
long apprenticeship and steady ap- 
plication. 

Though the material prosperity of 
British subjects has much increased, 
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contact with civilisation has had a 
demoralising effect on many of 
the rising generation. Temperate, 
abstemious and hardy as the rural 
population is, indulgence in the use of 
opium and spirits, fostered by the per- 
nicious traffic carried on under the 
egis of British authority, has been 
attended in the towns with disastrous 
results, both moral and physical. 
Reverence for age and respect for 
parents, which used to be such a 
charming trait in the character of 
Burmese youth, is now, say the elders, 
conspicuous by its absence ; while dis- 
sipation and unbridled license, alas! 
tell their sad tales on hitherto iron 
constitutions. 

Inveterate gamblers, the Burmese 
are ready to stake everything they 
possess on chance, and under the 
native régime even their wives, chil- 
dren and their own liberty were thus 
hazarded. Hence the lottery mania, 
due, it is said, to Italian teaching, 
which more or less ruined the 
country. 

In spite of these defects and short- 
comings the Burmese possess many 
admirable qualities, which enlist the 
sympathy and interest of all who are 
brought intocontact with them. En- 
tirely free from all prejudices of caste, 
they make no difference between the 
despised pariah from the coast of 
Coromandel and the twice-born Brah- 
min of Benares. All men with them 
are equal, excepting the king, his minis- 
ters, and the priests. Fraternising 
readily with Europeans, “Jack Bur- 
man” is a prime favourite with 
“Tommy Atkins” and Englishmen 
of all classes. Strictly tolerant in 
matters of religion, Christians, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Hindoos, are allowed 
to practise the rites of their several 
religions without let or hindrance. 
With surprising candour their 
teachers allow that Christianity is 
almost as good as Buddhism, but 
opine that the former suits Europeans 
and Americans, and the latter the 
people of Indo-China ; therefore, while, 
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on the one hand, they do not care to 
attempt the conversion of Christians, 
on the other, they cannot understand 
why Christian missionaries should not 
also let them alone. 

No calamity is so overwhelming as 
to cause the Burman to despond. 
Buoyant and elastic, he soon recovers 
from personal or domestic disaster. 
His cattle may die of murrain, his 
crops may be destroyed, his house and 
all his belongings may be burned, 
without putting him out very much. 
Like Mark Tapley, he is “ jolly ” under 
all circumstances. Few Burmans care 
to amass much wealth, and when one 
does so he spends most of it in build- 
ing pagodas, monasteries, caravan- 
saries, or other works for the public 
benefit, so as to acquire thereby reli- 
gious merit for himself and his future 
transmigrations, But though riches 
have no charm for them, they are. 
and especially the women, great dab- 
blers in small mercantile ventures. 
They are also distinguished for their 
great public spirit, often shown at 
much personal sacrifice. Were it not 
for this admirable trait in their cha- 
racter, the general community would 
be put to intolerable inconvenience. 
For the Burmese government never 
provided in any way for public works, 
leaving it to the people to construct 
roads, bridges, wells, ponds, caravan- 
saries, and the like, for the public 
utility. Vanity, or ambition, or charity, 
or perhaps all three combined, inspire 
the people, as they inspire many 
public-spirited people with ourselves, 
when they desire to be public bene- 
factors. But whatever their motives 
the public certainly profit by the 
results, and expresses its sense of 
benefits received by conferring on the 
donors honorary titles much esteemed 
by the recipients. 

The Burman has an amazing apti- 
tude for adapting himself to circum- 
stances ; so much so, that it is hardly 
too much to say that if the humblest 
coolie were suddenly‘made a grandee, 
he would comport himself in his new 
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sphere as if to the manner born. He 
is generally free from care. A boun- 
tiful soil supplies ali his modest wants 
with little labour. Ambition has no 
charms for him, and so he jogs through 
life, merrily, lazily, and aimlessly. If 
the Burman has not actually found 
the philosopher’s stone, he has, per- 
haps, more nearly succeeded in achiev- 
ing that feat than any other member 
of the human race. 

The teachings of an advanced civi- 
lisation must necessarily dissipate the 
fond imaginings inspired by the drama 
and the ‘Maha Yaza Wen.’ The matter- 
of-fact prose of everyday life must 


usurp the place of the romantic idylls 
of the past. Whether the result be 
the increased happiness and real wel- 
fare of the people depends much on 
whether, alive to our vast responsi- 
bilities, we are willing to learn a 
lesson from the past, and prove that 
the benefit of living under a settled 
government may not be too dearly 
purchased if it tends, directly or in- 
directly, to the social, moral, and 
physical ruin of a nation which 
deserves our liveliest interest and 
sympathy. 
A. R. McManon, 


Major-General. 











